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THK SHADOW OF DHATH 
BY PAUL H,. HAYNE. 
I. 
PRA\ you, when the shadow of death draws nigh, 
lo bear me out benesth the un heaven ;. 
| fain would hear the pine-trees’ slumberous sigh, 
And watch the cloud flotillas drifted high, 
By slow, soft breezes driven 
Jdue south, perchance toward realms of tropic baliis, 
And the warm fragrance of the Syriau palms. 
Ii. 
I pray you, when the shadow of death comes down, 
Oh! lay me close to Nuture’s pulses deep,— 
Whether her breast with autunm tints be brown, 
Or bright with summer, or hale winter’s crown 
Press on her brows in sleep ;— 
So nigh the dawn of some new, marvelous birth, 
I'd look to heaven, still clasped in arras of earth ! 
II, 
I pray you, when the shadow of death draws near, 
Give, give me freedom for my last, faint breath ; 
Beneath God’s liberal heaven I could nwt fear,- 
His merciful winds would dry my latest tear, 
His sunshine soften death, 
And some fair shreds of our dear eartia’s delight 
Cling round the spirit in her upward flight. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE BIBLE BY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 'TEACHERS 
BY ©. H, TOY, D.D. 


af iaprs systematic study of the Bible by the unprofes- 
sional Christian world may be said to be now re- 
presented by the Sunday-schools. Perhaps it is true 
that there has never been amorg Christians generally 
much study proper of the Scriptures as. distinguished 
fiom devotional reading. But, however this may be, 
modern activity here, as in other things, has taken the 
form of organization ; as we combine for missionary and 
general benevolent and religious work, so we combine 
for the study of the Bibie. Now, this system of combina- 
tion, along with many good results, has certainly a ten- 
dency to check: individual effort,—a tendency that is not 
good, but to be constantly guarded against —for ¢xample, 
to diminish home instruction, and to mske everybody 
content with the study of the Scriptures that is done in 
the Sanday-schools, be it little or much, Some persons 
have thence taken occasion to decry Sunday-schools, for- 
getting that every good movement haw its abuses, and 
exaggerating the evil while they underestimate the good. 
it would, indeed, be a very great evil if parents should in 
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any way be led to surrender to others the religious in- 
struction and guidance of their children. But the indis- 
putable fact is that Sunday-schools now direct the Bible- 
study of both parents and children, and the practical 
reflection that wo have to make in view of the above- 
mentioned consideration is, that all the greater responsi- 
bility attaches to the teachers in our Sunday-schools, in- 
asmuch as they have to be both instructors and examples, 
have not only to impart information, but also to stimu- 
late the rest to biblical study, and lead the way. In an 
important sense it is true: as the Sunday-school teacher, 
so is the Christian world ; he, if no one else, must make 
serious systematic study of the Bible. The object of this 
article is to press the necessity for it on our teachers, and 
to offer a few practical sugg-stions for their guidance. 
The first and chief object of our study of the Bible is 
to find out its exact meaning, to know what it teaches, 
not generally and loosely, but particularly and precisely, 
that we may err in our explanations neither by excess 
nor by defect, but may avoid the opposite faults of taking 
from and adding to the inspired Word. It is the 
more necessary that we be cautious in our dealing with 
the Word of God, because many persons now (preachers 
and others) are anything but careful in their expositions, 
ofterl making the Scripture teach what it does not mean 
to teach. Such persons are not the less to blame for the 
violence they do the Bible, because it is done with pious 
intent. As it is not a common book we are dealing 
with, but the revelation of . a it becomes us to be 
reverent in 






1. It is a natural ot that to discover the mean- 
ing of the Bible, we should study it in the languages in 
which it was originally written. Nor would it be as dif- 
ficult as some suppose to learn Greek and Hebrew; and 
a knowledge of these tongues by many of the laity would 
certainly be a great advantage to the Christian world 
and to the cause of truth. Yet at present we can hardly ex- 
pect many persons to undertake this study, Most Sanday- 
school teachers wil! depend on translations, and they must 
therefore be careful, first of all, to get a correct translation. 
It is now generally known that our common English ver- 
sion, though in many respects an admirable one, is not 
free from errors; and it is hoped that the English Com- 
mittee of Revision, now sitting at Westminster, in con- 
junction with the auxiliary American Committee, will 
give us a greatly improved version. Meantime, for it 
will be yet some years before the committee finishes its 
labors, the correct translation of the text must be gotten 
from the best sources accessible, such as revised versions 
and commentaries. 

It must also be borne in mind that the text of the 
Bible, especially of the New Testament, is now undergo- 
ing a thorough revision. It is matter of thankfulness 
that, by recently discovered ancient manuscripts, and 
by the more thorough study of all critical material, we 
have gained a correcter text of the Scriptures ; and every 
teacher should try to inform himself concerning the 
changes proposed, that he may be able to set them intel- 
ligibly before his scholars ; should especially try to make 
them understand that these changes in the text are not 
arbitrary or rash alterations, but the result of the most 
careful comparison of the best manuscripts and other gu- 
thorities. We need not be afraid to talk about this mat- 
ter to pupils, Any intelligent boy or girl can uuderstand 
how the New Testament has been handed down to us in 
manuscripts, how copyists of manuseripts are liable to 
make mistakes, how it is better for us to have found an- 
cient manuscripts (which the translators of Kin; James’ 
version did not know of), and how all the errors discev- 
ered in our presént text do not affect a single doctrine of 
the Bible. For interesting changes proposed see Matt. 
6:1, Luke 2: 14, Mark 9 : 28; Acts8 : 37, Rom. 5: 1, Rev. 
5:10,6:1. The examination of the text of these pas: 
sages will be found in any critical edition of the Greek 
Testament, in most conmmentaries, fa works on textual. 
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criticism (such as Scrivener), and most of them are men- 
tioned in the Revised New Testament of the American 
Bible Union, which, though it cannot be accepted as a 
final version, is useful as a generally accurate translation. 
Of course it is not to be expected that most Sunday- 
school teachers can go into deep critical study of the 
text ; but they can inform themselves as to the opinions 
of the best authorities, and can very generally form an 
intelligent opinion for themselves. 


2. Having found out the true ferm and grammatical 
meaning of the text in any passage or book, we must 
next try to put ourselves in the position of the writer as 
far as possible by learning the history of his times, and 
his geographical and social circumstances. Every book 
of the Bible was written by some man in some country 
at some particular time, and a knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances is necessary in order that we may thoroughly 
understand the book. Works like Smith’s Bible Die- 
tionary, Barrows’s Geography, Hackett’s Lllustrations-ot 
Scripture, and the introductions in good commentaries 
must be consulted. There are few teachers that would 
» Dot find themselves deeply interested in Robinson’s 
Researches in Palestine, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
Thomson’s The Land and the Book, and similar works. 
A good knowledge of biblical geography will enable the 
teacher to interest his class by descriptions of scenery 
and pictures of events and characters. In general, the 
teacher ought to deal largely in description; he should 
try to reproduce the life of the Bible exactly and freshly. 

3. Alb this is prevaratory to the work of interpretation 
| proper "The ‘rules usually given for the iaterpretation 
of the Bible, which are nothing but principles -of com- 
mon sense applied to finding out what the writer means 
to say, may be found summed up in Angus’s Bible Hand- 
book, or some good normal-class manual, of which sev- 
eral are now in cireulation or in preparation.” ‘There 
are several sorts of writing that the teicher ought’ to 
direct his attention to as he has opportunity. (1:) Figuru- 
tive language, such a8 metaphors, similes, parables—a part 
of the Scripture now very much abused. In ordinary 
writings we have not much trouble with these figures-of 
speech ; we are not inclined to make them mean more 
than they properly can mean. But the very honor that 
is paid to the Bible leads us sometimes to forget what it 
really wishes to say, and to make it teach all that a 
lively imagination can get out of it. This process of 
allegorizing is applied to all parts of the Bible, but 
especially to the figurative parts, such as the parables. 
Our Lord’s beautiful teachings (and the histoties of the 
Old Testament) are covered up with men’s fancies, and 
this bad habit is unfortunately supported by the prac- 
tice of some of the most popular and effective preachers 
ofthe day. Look well to see what a parable or metaphor 
means, and suffer no addition to or diminution from the 
meaning. (2) Types. The teacher will often find him- 
self called upon to explain to his pupils whata type is, how 
types are discovered, and how far the typical resemblance 
is to be pushed. (3) Prophesy. Whether the lesson be 
in the Old Testament or in the New Testament, some 
knowledge of the laws of prophetic thought and expres- 
sion, and of the true nature of the fulfillment of prophesy 
will often be necessary. In all these subjects there is a 
good deal of vagueness and incorrectness in books and 
in public teachers, and special caution is necessary in 
studying and explaining them. The following books 
may be recommended as careful and judicious: Dram- 
mond and Arnot on the Parables, Fai: bairn’s Typology, 
Fairbairn and R. Payne Smith on Prophesy. 

Two fundamental! rales for Bible-study may be given: 
(1) Be honest and diligent in study. Spare no pains to 
find out the meaning of the Scripture, and be willing 
honestly to accept the meanivg when it is found. (2) 
Make the Bible its own interpreter by careful comparison 
of different passages. Only, in making such comparisons, 
study the varicus passages with their contexts well. 
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Other things being equal, he who most deeply imbibes 


the spirit of the Bible will be its best interpreter. 

Of course commentaries are not to be undervalued, 
The teacher will find it to his interest to pay the higher 
price for the better exegetical work. The commentary 
must be studied closely, three things being always borne 
in mind: (1.) Every commentator omits much that is 
valuable ; (2.) Every commentator is liable to be biased 
and partial in his views; (3.) No mere study of com- 
mentaries can give the freshness and realness of knowl- 
edge that is gotten by one’s independent investigation. 

All this may seem to call for a greater outlay of money 
than is possible or convenient for most teachers. Money 
spent in good books is well spent; but it will not be 
necessary to buy everything at once; a library may be 
gradually collected. And the present need of books 
suggests the desirableness of the formation by Sunday- 
schools of libraries of reference for teachers. 


THE SERVICE OF THE BODY. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


HE intimate relationship between the health of our 
body and the condition of our mental and spiritual 
states is beginning to be a generally received fact; 
although we are far from applying it as rigorously as 
our welfaredemands. Yet very few, indeed, now consider 
the model man as one who is sublimely indifferent to 
what he eats; for we have learned to understand that 
many high things depend upon low ones, and that food 
is the nerve not only of our social affections, but very fre- 
quently also of our mental and devotional conditions, 

Temper lies in the stomach, headache comes thence ; 
indigestion produces inabilities, depression, and doubts. 
Too little or too much food, or food of improper pre- 
paration or quality, is the great secret of that domestic 
affliction which Dr. Marshall Hall, of London, quaintly 
calls “the temper disease.” Depend upon it there is 
a book of reckoning kept for offences of the stomach as 
- well as of the heart. 

Still it is the aptitude of human nature to blunder 
into the right, and to go from one extreme to the other, 
rather than to keep the less sensational but safer middle 
ground, No sooner was the idea of a muscular Chris- 
tianity started, than numbers of young men imagined 
that to convert themselves into finished athletes was its 
highest interpretation. But the assumption that the more 
they developed the body, the more the mind would 
improve, was a very false and partial one; for no one 
can insure a fine imagination, or bright, reasoning facul- 
ties, by simply cultivating a fine digestion. Neither 
body or mind are in perfect condition unless they are 
developed in equal proportions. 

Again—in America especially—the more intellectual 
classes do not pay sufficient attention to those physical 
necessities which were intended to supply the base of 
all permanent mental superstructures, Mr, W. R. Greg 
has written a very thoughtful work on the non survival 
of the fittest, and his arguments are well worth the con- 
sideration of clergymen, editors, and scholars generally. 
He contends that “the fittest” of every community are 
its most intelligent and highly cultivated members; and 
that this class from the earliest times have as a rule 
left few or no descendents. Where to-day, for instance, 
are the families of Bacon, Shakespeare, Hobbes, Newton, 
Locke, Swift, Pope, Johnson, etc. ? 

Every one knows that the population of all coun- 
tries is largely dependent on the ignorant, uncultivated, 
and even criminal classes; and that this must be so, 
just as long as one class cultivate brain to the neglect 
of physical power; and another class cultivate muscle 
to the neglect of brain. Until both are harmoniously 
and equally cultivated we shall have a preponderance of 
weak intellects in fine physiques, and see our greatest 
minds fettered and cramped by want of bodily power. 

The custom of competitive examinations brings to 
the front every year young men who have converted 
themselves into machines for the rapid assimilation of 
knowledge and boat-racing and ball clubs, etc.; young 
men who have devoted all their time and energies 
into the development of muscular strength and skill. 
Such abnormal cultivation of certain qualities almost 
pre-supposes the neglect of others. A man must be 
developed bodily and mentally in perfect ratio or else 
he is but an one-sided character. At the best he has 
never had a fair chance, and even his religious aspira- 
tions will be often consciously hindered by the ill-pro- 

load of matter he must drag along with him, 

It is a tradition that great writers, and especially 
poeta, “learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 
If the suffering is really from the hand of God and 
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the chastening of Heaven, this saying is an eminently 
true one; but if the suffering is the result of despising 
or neglecting self-evident natural laws, nothing can be 
more untrue. A great soul fretting in the galling bonds 
of a body suffering from abuse or neglect is a pitiable 
sight. Doubtless much poetry has been written under 
the influence of such sickly sensibilities, but it never 
was, and never could be, poetry of the highest type. 
The highest poetic faculties have always beén associated 
with fine physical conditions, thus Goethe and Shakes- 
peare were men of singularly fine bodily health. The 
most powerful preachers, the clearest and profoundest 
thinkers, have always been men enjoying perfect con- 
stitutions. What could all Mr. Moody’s enthusiasm 
have effected without the well trained, highly-toned 
body which has stood the strain and test of such con- 
tinued labors? 

For the body is the tool of the spirit, and if we keep 
it in imperfect condition, how shall either soul or intel- 
lect do good work with it? Happiness and usefulness 
are not indeed impossible without physical health; 
but they are of very difficult attainment, and of very 
unreliable quality. This wondrous mortal frame, the 
handiwork of God,—for whose sustenance he has catered 
with so much wisdom and generosity ,—which has clothed 
the Godhead and is the promised heir of immortality, is 
surely worthy of our wise and careful cherishing; and 
if we would only examine the subject, we should find a 
profound spiritual lesson in the apostle’s injunction to 
eat and‘ drink to “the glory of God.” 





SERMONS TO GIRLS. 
SINCERITY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Y sincerity I mean very much more than mere truth- 
telling. I know people whose word can always 
be trusted, and who never break a promise, yet who are 
not through and through sincere. Sincerity in character 
is like transparency in ‘crystal. It is character without 
a flaw to hide, with no desire to appear better than it is, 
and it is not afraid to let itself be open as the day, for 
the day to shine through. 

There are various ways of showing whether or not one 
is sincere ; and many of them lie among the little things, 
the apparent commonplaces and trifles of life. For in- 
stance, Julia has an intense love of approbation. She 
not only likes to excel because excellence is in itself 
praiseworthy, but because it is a great delight to her to 
be spoken of as successful in her attainments. So, with- 
out uttering a word that is really false, she sometimes lets 
people say of her that which is in fact untrue. There 
are guests from the country in the house, and it is some- 
body’s duty to take them about, to show them through 
the great bazars, the public buildings, the park, and 
asylums. “ You will have to excuse Julia,” says her 
mother, “ for she is so occupied with her French and Ger- 
man, that she gets very little time for recreation.” A 
statement that is very incomplete, though the good mother 
doe: not dream of it. Julia spends hours in her room, 
and it is presumed she spends them in study; but she 
could tell you, if her conscience would awake to its 
duty, that she was day-dreaming and dawdling through 
at least half of them. 

I once knew a girl who belonged to a juvenile benevo- 
lent society. It held its meetings from week to week at 
the houses of the different members. The fathers of some 
of the girls were rich, and resided in elegant houses, while 
those of others were in moderate circumstances, and lived 
in ‘a plainer way. One young lady on various pretexts 
put off the day of meeting at her house, now for this rea- 
son, and now for that; and when it could no longer be 
done, and the afternoon for the session arrived, she 
ushered them into her own unassuming little parlor, with 
this remark, “I’m sorry we have to hold the meeting in 
this room, girls, but my mother is sick.” Now there was 
nothing absolutely untrue in this. Her mother was really 
sick, and she was really sorry to usher them into her par- 
lor; but the fact was, that she had no other, and every- 
body was quite well aware of it. 

Have you ever been one of a family group, sitting 
cosily together over their sewing, when a visitor is an- 
nounced. One lady takes the card, reads the name. An 
expression of regret crosses her face, and she, perhaps, 
says, “ Well, if she had done it on purpose she could 
not have chosen a more inconvenient time to call.” The 
very next moment she is in her drawing-room, all smiles 
and compliments, profusely delighted and charmed to 
meet the lady, who was so manifestly an unwelcome in- 
terruption. Now there may be such a thing as a momen- 
tary feeling of annoyance, at having to leave, even for a 
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little while, the occupation in which you are engaged. 
The short winter days are crowded from sun tosun. You 
have the dressmaker in the house for the only day in the 
week that you have been able to secure her services. 
Your new dress is only half done, and you fear she 
will go before she has explained and arranged the 
puzzle of the overskirt and the intricacies of the trim- 
mings. Or, you are painting a picture for the exhibi- 
tion, and have just got delightfully interested in your em- 
ployment; or, writing a hymn for the Sunday-school 
children to sing, and the key-note has just come to you. 
Whatever it is it is hard to lay it aside then and there. 

There are moments in life when an angel would be 
an intruder. What are you to do? Well, if you are 
sincere, you will not pretend to a pleasure you do not 
feel. A person can be perfectly polite, and yet refrain 
from the expression of exaggerated regard, which is a 
part of the creed of some eatertaining people. If really 
and truly you do not want to see your visitor, I have 
always thought it best to send her word that you are at 
present engaged, but will be glad to see her at a more 
convenient season. But I have a friend, whose opinion 
I respect, and who being a minister’s wife, is liable to 
constant infractions of her precious time. She thinks I 
am wrong about this, and maintains that if a person 
take the trouble to call upon you, the very least you can 
do in return is to receive her. I ‘confine myself to the 
feminine visitors you perceive, for the reason that gen- 
tlemen have not, as a general thing, the leisure to make 
social calls during the working hours of the day. 


I have always been pleased with the perfect sin- 
cerity of my neighbor, Miss D——. If she is asked to 
play, in an evening company, she never declines at 
first, or says she cannot play without her notes, or waits 
to be urged. She contributes at once her share toward 
the enjoyment of the assembly. Those ladies who never 
undertake anything without an immense amount of 
preliminary persuasion, meaning all the time to do, 
what they declare nothing will induce them ever to do, 
are not sincere. For sincerity is leagues above all 
small diplomacy. It cannot stoop to intrigue, and 
manage and carry affairs through with the sort of /inesse 
that savors of duplicity. There is nothing mean about 
it. The sin woman is without guile. She re- 
spects too much, and has too great a respect 
for others, to need resort to ‘anything that is less than 
straightforward. 

But, my dear girls, don’t think for a moment that 
there needs be a divorce between truth and tact. 
Tact, that fairy gift of gracious womanhood, is not 
opposed to sincerity. There is no necessity that you 
should hurt people’s feelings by a rough and emphatic 
and offensive candor. Let me illustrate. Celia comes 
to your house in all a young mother’s delight over 
her first baby. In her eyes it is everything that is 
exquisite, everything that is perfectly lovely. You, 
perhaps, not having her blessed glamour to help your 
vision, do not discern its beauty so clearly. It is a 
folded bud, like any other folded bud to you. Yet 
you are not called upon to say rudely, when she asks, 
“Tsn’t my darling a pretty baby?” “No, I do not 
think him at all pretty.” I once saw cold water 
thrown in this way on a youthful matron’s pride and 
pleasure, and it seemed to me cruel. A baby is always 
pure and innocent and sweet, and you ought to see 
something winning about the plainest one to praise. 

Neither, when Chloe comes flying in to show you her 
new bonnet, is it quite kind that you should say, “ There 
is no taste about such a bonnet as that.” It may not be 
your taste, but if Chloe is to wear it and likes it, why 
shock her by pouring contempt on the fabric of her 
fancy. 

Absolute, rigid, uncompromising principle in all essen- 
tials is the rule of the sincere. Courteous consideration, 
generous self-forgetfulness, and kind approbation, is 
equally the rule of the sincere. 

I cannot refrain from warning my readers against 

i Think when you are writing that letter to 
that beloved friend, whether you mean all you say. 
Say nothing you do not feel sure you mean. Too 
many ardent intimacies burn themselves out, too many 
life-long friendships grow cold, through the fierceness 
and fervor of the sentiment on which they are built. 
They are like fires of chips or brambles, not like deep 
smouldering furnace heats. 

Faithful, says the Holy Book, are the wounds of a 
friend. It is the kiss of an enemy that is deceitful. I 
believe that betwdéen the best friends there are times 
when plain speaking is necessary, but when there is a 
solid foundation of mutual trust, it will never give offense. 

“Sine cera—without wax. Being in reality what it 
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seems to be—not hypocritical or pretended, not simula- 
ted.” So says the lexicon. Please look up the word 
for yourselves, with all its synonyms 





A DEAF GOD. 


BY W. H. VAN DOREN, D.D. 


HE god of this world thus far has never lacked vo- 
taries. Those devoting their immortal energies to 
grasp the things of earth never spare any pains to secure 
them. But how often they open their hands, and find 
they have only secured a blank. How many pour their 
vows and urge their wants to a deity that mocks their 
hopes. Homer tells us that the besieged dwellers in 
Troy prayed most fervently to Jove to save their beloved 
city and homes; but no answer was given, no one re- 
garded. The nobility of Thebes, in Egypt, had invited 
Jove to a banquet, and while he feasted Troy fell! 

The writer once saw a grand procession, in which an 
oriental monarch, surrounded by a thousand life-guards, 
moved to the sound of all kinds of music. Some un- 
known subject had a request to urge. He knew the utter 
impossiblity of one breaking through the guards that 
day and night surround his majesty. That humble per- 
son, perhaps, had some dear friend in prison, who, ac- 
cording to oriental custom, could never be tried or freed 
while the prosecutor’s malice or purse held out, They 
have no habeas corpus law among nations without the 
Bible. 

This poor creature took the only possible way known 
to one unable to bribe the officers, and flung his petition 
over the heads of the guards, and it fell at the feet of 
the sovereign. In a moment one of the life-guards 
pierced it with his bayonet, and flung it back into the 
crowd. Alas! the proud, pleasure-loving monarch, 
amid the luxuriant splendors of his court, palace, army, 
and plans of reaping renown, never so much as dreamed 
of noticing the prayer of that broken heart and crushed 
spirit. How like the god of this world he turned a deaf 
ear to the sighing and crying of the prisoner in chains. 

Another illustration of the frantic efforts of mankind 
to control the elements and changes around them without 
regard to Him alone, whose fingers are on the keys of all 
the harmonies and discords of the wide universe. There 
was a noble steamship, called the Pacific, on which 
the writer once crossed the ocean, a 3000-mile voyage, in 
safety. In after years that same noble craft left Liver- 
pool in the dead of winter to return to our land, But 
from that hour not a word of tidings has ever reached 
this shore. Not a vestige of all her noble crew, her pas- 
sepgers, her furniture, or even a spar, has ever been seen 
by mortal eye. We believe that during some driving, 
wintry mist they neared that dread of the mariner—a 
floating mountain, an iceberg from the Arctic seas! We 
can see the officers watching the falling thermometer ; 
hear them send the order far along down the shrieking 
winds and roaring billows into the depths of the 
vessel, to bear off the peril. No ears hear the prayer for 
a rescue from the dreadful stroke. But, too late! too 
late! the word is given! The cold mountain of ice hears 
not, heeds not the long, loud moaning prayer offered by 
the frantic crew. Crash! crash! the thunder is heard 
above the wailing tempest, and all over forever! 

Down deep in the depths of a midnight winter ocean 
sink all the living hopes and fears, treasures and wreck 
of the late proud steamship Pacific. Thus each year, 
each month, each week, nay, each day, multitudes of 
human beings are pouring forth their ardent desires, 
their only petitions to the blind, deaf laws of nature, 
under the name of luck-chance, only to witness their 
hopes crushed and their expectations blasted forever. 
Their god is deaf. 

Still another illustration of men trusting to what Lord 
Bacon calls “ idols of the cave.” Ingenuity is tasked to 
the utmost by myriads to obtain that source of pleasure 
and profit from earth that never has, and never can be 
found herein. Theories of human happiness have had 
infinitely more authority among men than their Cre- 
ator. Men have laid on this altar all of life worth 
the name, and have for these schemes lost heaven, and 
were willing to lose it; then turned and cursed the 
very idols they had trusted, instead of the living and 
eternal God. 

A Chinese wife was one day seen by a missionary 
enter a temple. In her hands were some humble offer- 
ings, such as a twig or rice, for propitating the poor, 
blind deity. There he stood, some forty feet high, black- 
ened and begrimed with the smoke of incense for hun- 
dreds of years. She presented her petition. She called 
on the idol to protect and return in safety her husband, 
then on the sea in a storm, Having performed her part 
she returned home, hoping for a favorable reply. 
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A few weeks after the missionary was there, and saw 
the same female enter the temple in a rage. She stood 
before the grim idol and cursed it for being so blind, 
so deaf, so helpless as to let her husband perish! Yes, 
the wailing widow of heathen life only echoed the sad 
complaints of millions in Christian lands, They fourd 
their hopes and build their plans on just such baseless, 
blind, deaf gods as this humble dweller in darkness. 
The worldling ever prays to a god that is deaf and blind! 
Tn life his god is helpless; in death he dies with him, 


IN SILENCE. 
BY MARY E, BRADLEY. 


N © heart will break 

4X With sorrow hidden for love's sake : 
The pain we bear 

In silence, lest our dear ones share 

Its anguish with a yearning vain 

To comfort us,—is blessed pain. 


Eternal snows 

Deepen around the Alpine rose ; 
But its sweet bloom 

Makes no betrayal of the gloom, 
And bitter vigor, of the land 
Wherein its tender buds expand. 


The patient heart 

That bears its heavy cross apart, 
And still makes known 

Its burden unto Christ alone,— 

To this one his sweet Spirit brings 
Most dear and gracious comfortings. 





ELIZABETH GURNEY FRY. 


BY CLARA G,. DOLLIVER, 


EARLY a hundred years ago, in 1780, in the city of 
Norwich, England, was born a little, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed baby, who was destined to have her name 
spoken with tender reverence and respect by many suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Her father’s name was John Gurney; her mother’s, 
Catherine; this mother was a talented, beautiful woman, 
and as good as she was beautiful. The new baby was 
christened Elizabeth ;—a sweet old Hebrew name, mean- 
ing “ Worshiper of God.” A very fortunate and appro- 
priate name for this wee, blue-eyed baby, as was shown 
afterward in her life. She grew up very much as other 
little girls do now; she loved to play, and she did not 
love to study; indeed, her governess thought she was 
very stupid with her books, and very likely she was. 
Moreover, she loved her own way, not well, but too well ; 
and she was timid to an exasperating degree. 

When she was twelve years old, her good and noble 
mother died, leaving twelve children, the youngest two 
years old ;—just such another fair-haired toddler as 
Elizabeth had been! Her father was a wealthy man, 
and, though a Quaker, had his daughters taught all the 
fashionable accomplishments,—singing, dancing, draw- 
ing, and playing upon the harpsichord; they had no 
pianos in those days. It is pleasant to think of this tall, 
pretty girl, growing up to womanhood in the grand old 
mansion amid the grand old trees. We are told that she 
had a sweet, musical veice, and that she loved music; 
so always do those who come nearest to the angels. 

As she grew older, and perhaps prettier, she was much 
admired, and was afraid of being, or becoming, very 
vain. I don’t think she was ever vain; they are not 
vain who fear it most. Although, in her journal, she 
writes sorrowfully and gloomily of her sins, and her lack of 
religious feeling, and says “ I do, I own, love grand com- 
pany,” and “TI do love a piece of scandal,” and “I don’t 
feel any real religion,” we, looking back over three-quar- 
ters of a century, upon the beneficent, modest, self-sac- 
rificing life, would find it hard to believe that her short- 
comings in those girlhood’s days were many or serious. 
Just before she was eighteen she attended a “ meeting,” 
at which William Savery, an eminent American QuaFer, 
delivered an eloquent address. We are told that Eliza- 
beth was gaily attired, and wore “ purple boots laced 
with scarlet,” but that she forgot her fine clothes in lis- 
tening to the stranger’s pleading, thrilling words. He 
must have had the gift of prophesy as well as of eloquence, 
for he foretold that young, fair Elizabeth would yet 
prove “sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, feet to 
the lame.” “Strange!” she says in her journal, “can 
it be?” 

Perhaps the young feet would have faltered, could she 
have seen, in the coming future, the paths which they 
were destined to tread. Soon after she was eighteen she 
went to London, but she did not enjoy her trip very 
much, perhaps because her heart was full of William 
Savery’s words, and she was troubled, and longed to com- 
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mence her life-work. When she returned to her home, 
she began to teach a poor boy, who was anxious to learn, 
and had no opportunity. Poor children in England do 
not find education free, and ready to their hands, as 
American children do. From this one little scholar she 
founded a school, teaching them in a large room which 
had been used as a laundry; gathering them in from the 
wayside and the cottages—shy, rude, little peasant chil- 
dren. They must have learned other lessons than those 
in their primers. She told them often, no doubt, of the 
Father whose love embraces the lowest and the highest, 
the scoffing and the grateful, the good and the bad. 

Her sweet, patient face and self-sacrifice must have 
taught them many a lesson, too, unconsciously. No 
more gay attire; “ purple boots laced with scarlet,” sing- 
ing, dancing, coqueting, and all “ worldliness” were put 
aside. She was a Quaker, and thought it right to live 
up to her religion ; if she thought these things wrong, to 
her they were wrong; and because she loved dancing, 
and sweet innocent music, so much the better was the 
deed, for it cost her the keenest self-denial. 

In the year 1800, when she was twenty years of age, 
she married a Quaker gentleman named Joseph Fry. At 
her marriage she left her father’s home, and was obliged 
to give up her school, which now numbered nearly 
ninety little scholars. Those childish hearts must have 
ached to bid her good-by; no doubt, through all their 
lives, they gratefully remembered her. A few years after 
her marriage, Mrs. Fry, with a party of Quaker friends, 
visited the dark, dismal Newgate jail, in the city of 
London. 

It was a wretched place, full of crime, depravity, and 
despair. Years before, the great philanthropist, Howard, 
had visited it, and obtained, through pleading, teaching, 
and the most earnest exertions, some reforms which allev- 
iated the condition of the unhappy prisoners. But after 
his death his plans were ignored or forgotten, and when 
Mrs. Fry visited it a more horrible place could hardly 
be imagined. The young wife stood aghast at the sight 
of misery of which she had never before dreamed. 

The female prisoners, some three hundred in number, 
were crowded together in a sort of area, like a herd of 
ill-tended beasts. They slept, when sleep visited them, 
upon the floor, beds there were none; they were covered 
only with. rags, and many swarmed with vermin; their 
language was profuse with curses and obscenity; the 
pennies given to them by the charitable, in answer to 
their clamorous appeals, were spent in strong drink. 
Some of these women were atrociously wicked; some 
comparatively or wholly innocent ; but all were consigned 
to this same horrible place for punishment. The gentle 
Quaker lady felt her heart throb with pity for these poor, 
wretched creatures. 

“They are irreclaimable,” said the prison-keeper ; 
“the chaplain can do nothing with them.” 

“They are not beyond the reach and power of God!” 
said Elizabeth. 

The next day she returned to the jail, and asked to be 
allowed to enter the area. They were horror-stricken, 
aghast, at such a request from so young, so fair, so pure 
a woman; the governor, the chaplain, the turnkeys and 
jailors even, entreated her not to attempt so disgusting 
and even dangerous a task ; but they painted her danger 
and the horrors of the place in vain; she felt no fear, 
she said. At length they gave way, and the iron doors 
closed upon her, leaving her alone in that unholy place, 
among the most abandoned women of London. 

They gathered around her, shrieking and yelling for 
“money, money!” She had been a timid child, she was 
a timid woman, with a heart easily fluttered; though of 
that pure courage which comes from the soul which 
trusts in God she was not lacking. She had intended to 
talk to them of the infinite love of the Father; of the 
patient life of Christ, and his death upon the cross; 
things of which many had never heard before ! 

But she trembled and forgot; she held her Bible in 
her hand ; she opened it and read, in a sweet and thrill- 
ing voice; the noise subsided, and they listened. 

“Hush!” said one woman. “The angels have lent 
her their voices.” 

As they listened and came to understand the sa- 
cred words, a new light dawned upon their darkened 
lives; to learn that He loved the poor and wretched as 
well as the good and happy, made their hearts glad. It 
was not the work of that one visit, but of many; thou- 
sands, perhaps, for Elizabeth Fry labored in the prisons 
of England for forty-seven years, until a whisper came 
that the labor of her life was done. 

Was she not indeed sight to those poor, sin-blinded 
eyes ; speech to the dumb, wistful lips ; feet to the weary 
and halting? Heaven has blessed, and earth will re 
member that pure and patient life, 
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LESSON I HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
KSSON CALENDER. 


[ First Quarter, 1876. } 


J. Jan. 2.—Badl Rejected. .......cccccocrsssocesscceescosesees el Sam, 15; 10-23, 
2. Jan, 2—David Anointed King...cccceceesecseeeeeeens 1 Sam. 16: 1-13. 
3. Jan, 16,—David and Gollatth........0.cccccccceeeeee 1 Sam. 17 : 38-51. 
4. Jan, 23.—David in the Palace............cccccccsrcsssesseees 1 Sam. 18; 1-16, 
% Jan. 90.—David and Jomathan.........ccccccccccecceeeeneee 1 Sam. 20 : 35-12, 
6. Feb, 6.—David Sparing SauL................cccccsseereessenes 1 Sam, 24: 1-16, 
7, Feb. 13.—Saul and his Sons Slain..............00cel Sam, $1:1-6, 
4%, Feb, 20.—David Established King...............c:cccce0 2 Sam. 5: 17-25. 
% Feb. 27.—The Ark brought to Zion wee. cc cicccseseeeee 28am. 6: 1-15, 
1”, March 5.—God’s Covenant with Davyid.................. 2 Sam. 7: 18-29, 
ll, March 12.—Absalom’s Rebellion.................s000062 Sam, 16:1-4 
12, March 19.—Absalom’s Death.. «2 Sam. 18: 24-33, 
13. March 26.—Review; or, a baaeee selec ted by the school 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1876. 
TITLE: DAvip Anp Go.LiatH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I can po ALL THINGS THROUGH 
CHRIST WHICH STRENGTHENETH ME.— Phil. 4:13 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, Jan. 10: 1 Sam. 17: 38-51. David and Goliath. 
Tuesday, Jan. 11: 1 Sam. 16: 14-23. David's first visit to Saul. 
Wednesday, Jan. 12: 1 Sam. 17;1-37. David with the army and king. 
Thursday, Jan. 13; 2 Chron. 32:9-21. Israel's God defied 
Friday, Jan. 14; 1 Sam. 21:15-22. About giants. 
Saturday, Jan. 15: Psalm 18. David's thanksgiving. 
Sunday, Jan. 16: Heb. 11: 32-40. Heroes of faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Sam, 17; 38-51.] 

3s. Amd Saul armed David with his armour, and he put a helmet of 
brass upon his head; also he armed him with a coat of mail, 

39, And David girded his sword upon his armour, and he essayed to 
x0; for he had not proved if, And David said unto Saul, I cannot go 
with these; for I have not proved them, And David put them off 
him. 

40. And he took his staff in his hand, and chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he 
had, even in a serip; and his sling was in his hand: and he drew 
near to the Philistines. 

Al. And the Philistine came on and drew near unto David; and the 
man that bare the shield went before him. 

42. And when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he dis- 
dained him; for he was bu/ a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair counte- 
nance, 

43. And the Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And the Philistine cursed David by his 
gods, 

44. And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, and I will give 
thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 

45. Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: but I come to thee in 
the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied. 

46. This day will the Lord deliver thee unto mine hand; and I will 
smite thee, and take thine head from thee; and I will give the car- 
casses of the host of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, 
and to the wild beasts of the earth; that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel. 

47. And all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not with 
sword and spear: for the battle is the Lord's, and he will give you 
into our hands. 

48. And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came and 
drew nigh to meet David, that David hasted, and ran toward the army 
to meet the Philistine. 

49, And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang #, and smote the Philistine on his forehead, that the stone 
sutik into his forehead ; and he fell upon his face to the earth. 

50, So David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with a 
stone, and smote the Philistine, and slew him; but there was no sword 
in the hand of David. 

51. Therefore David ran, and stood upon the Philistine, and took 
his sword, and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and 
cut off his head therewith, And when the Philistines saw their 
champion was dead, they fled. 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


N preparing these historic lessons, the teacher should 

carefully read the intervening passages so as to supply to 
the clasa the leading facts of the story. 
THE CONNECTION. 

After Saul had been rejected as king, the Spirit of the 
Lord departed from him, and he became subject to fits of 
morbid melancholy, which rendered him wretched and often 
violent, It is said that an evil spirit from the Lord, that is, 
permitted by the Lord, troubled him. The officers of the 
court recommended instrumental music as a means to soothe 
his troubled mind, The noble character of David and his 
eminent abilities as a musician had attracted the notice of 
one of the courtiers, who recommended him to the king. 
Saul thereupon sent a despatch to Jease, asking him to send 
to him his son David. Jesse readily complied with the 
royal request and sent his youngest son to court accompa- 
nied with suitable gifts to the monarch. David was intro- 
duced to Saul, and his skil! io music greatly refreshed the 
troubled mind of the king, who took a great liking to him 
and appointed him as his armor-bearer. 

How long David remained as the favorite minstrel of the 
palace, we are not told, It appears, however, that after a 
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time, owing y either to the fickleness or enapiant recovery of 
the king, his services were no longer required, and he re- 
turned to his former home and employment, in which he 
spent several years, until he attained mature manhood. In 
the meantime the Philistines invade the territory of Judah, 
and Saul leads the men of Israel out to meet them in battle. 
The two armies encamp on either side of the valley of Elah, 
not more than six or eight miles from Bethlehem. Three of 
David’s brothers are with the army. So Jesse, anxious to 
learn how it fared with his sons, sends David to make in- 
quiries concerning them and bring him word. 

David starts early in the morning and arrives in good 
time on the batile-field, just as the armies were drawn up in 
array against each other, on either side of the valley, not 
more than a mile apart. He leaves his baggage with a 
keeper, and hastens to salute his brothers, As he is con- 
versing with them, Goliath the champion of the Philistines, 
aman of huge stature, herculean strength, and great military 
prowess, comes forth, as he had done for forty days, defies 
the army of Israel, tauntingly demands a man to come and 
fight with him; but all the men of Israel are afraid of 
him. David’s heart is roused within him, and he modestly 
offers himself as the champion of Israel. 


THE LESSON. 


It gives an account of the combat. The story is simply 
and graphically told, and is full of thrilling interest, as 
instructive as it is romantic. David is the prominent figure 
in the whole scene. We will therefore consider : (1) David’s 
simple proposition ; (2) his haughty foe; (3) his divine re- 
liance ; (4) his complete victory. 

1. DAVID’S SIMPLE PREPARATION (Ss—10. 


Wher Saul had listened to the story of David, marked his 
courageous faith, and accepted his proffered service, he fur- 
nished him with the royalarmor. But when he had donned 
the helmet, and the coat of mail, and girded on the sword, 
he said to Saul, “I cannot go with these, for I have not 
proved them.” He, therefore, put off the armor and weapons 
with which he was unaccustomed and took the implements 
with the use of which he had been familiar all his days. 
Doubtless in adopting such a course, he was regarded by all 
as rashly exposing himself to unnecessary danger and wil- 
fully rushing upon destruction; but his choice of weapons, 
was, as one aptly expresses it, “a true stroke of military 
genius,” in view of the encounter before him. His giant 
antagonist, encased in heavy armor and burdened with 
weighty weapons, could not move with rapidity, and was for- 
midable only in close conflict; and could be assailed most 


suecessfully by a missile thrown from a distance. David 
lightly accoutred was free to move wih agility; and armed 


with the very missile in the use of which he had the greatest 
skill, he could attack his foe from a distance. A practised 
slinger is almost as dangerous a foe as a rifleman. 

As the youthful hero steps forth, our sympathies go with 
him; and we admire his calm confidence in God, his daunt- 
less courage, and his consummate wisdom and skill. 


Ht. DAVID’S HAUGHTY FOE (41-11). 


Goliath was a man of huge size, vast strength, and great 
warlike renown. His accoutrements, both for defence and 
attack, were remarkable for their strength and weight. He 
had repeatedly hurled defiance at the army of Israel; and 
with ever-increasing insolence called for some one to come 
out and meet him in single combat. After weeks of waiting 
his challenge is accepted. The combatants approach each 
other, and, in accordance with custom in such an affair, enter 
into a sort of altercation. The Philistine speaks first, and 
pours forth a torrent of abuse and disdain. 

1. His contempt. On looking round upon the slight form and 
fresh countenance of the young Israelite, and marking his 
defenceless person and seemingly harmless weapons, the 
Philistine despised him as a foeman utterly unworthy of his 
prowess and over whom it were no honor to obtain a victory. 
He, therefore, makes a contemptuous allusion to his staff as a 
stick fit only to chastise a dog. 

2. His curses, “He cursed David by his gods.” Some 
suppose the allusion here to be to David’s God, the God of 
Israel ; and that Goliath defied both David and Jehovah in 
whom he trusted. This he probably did do in his heart, but 
the words he uttered are rather the invocation of the curses 
of the gods of Philiatia. 

3. His threats, His language is severe and sanguinary. 
No quarter was to be given, even the rights of burial would 


be denied to his mutilated remains—they should be left a | 


prey to vultures and wild beasis. Such a threat from such a 
source was fitted to inspire terror, and had filled many va- 
liant men with fear; but in the ears of David they sounced 
only as the idle wind and he heeded them not. 
Wi, DAVID’S DIVINE RELIANCE (45-17 
David’s answer to the ruthless challenge is remarkable, 
and contrasts strongly with the self-confident and boastful 
spirit of Goliath. It breathes a courage inspired and sustained 
by faith in God; acalm confidence which comes from assur- 
ance of divine aid; and a humility becoming one who feels 
himself to be but an instrument in the hands of God. 
1, His trust. Goliath relied upon his strength, his skill, 
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and his armor. Devid trusted in the Lord ; not in arms or 
in the skillful use of them; not in his own strength or name, 
but in the name of the Lord of Hosts, whose battle he was 
about to fight and in whose hands were the issues. What a 
noble avowal ; what a simple sublime act of faith ! 


2. His assurance of suecess, The language he uses is simply 
a prophetic intimation of what actually occurred. Every- 
thing seems to have been distinctly brought before his mind. 
The Lord will deliver thee into my hand, [ will smite thee 
and cut off thy head ; and the hosts of the Philistines, whose 
champion thou art, shall be routed and slain. 

Notice: David must have foreseen the fall of Goliath and 
the use he would make of the sword of his fallen foe; also 
that the Philistines would not fulfill the pledge given in their 
name, but would flee, be pursued, and many of them elain, as 
it is to the army and not to Goliath personally that he ap- 
plies the language used by Goliath in reference to himself. 

3. His high purpose, It was no mere ambition for notoriety 
or fame; nor was it simply to deliver the army of Israel 
from the stigma of cowardice, or free his country from an in- 
vading foe; but it was to glorify the name of God, that the 
nations might know, not that this was a great warrior, but 
that there was a God in Israel; and that the whole assem- 
bly might recognize the hand of the Lord. 


V. DAVID'S COMPLETE VICTORY (48-51). 


The parley is closed and the champions approach each 
other. The interest is most intense, a hush falls upon both 
armies; the result is as sudden as it was unlooked for. David 
as he ran took from his bag a stone and put it in his sling, 
and taking aim sent it whizzing through the air. It smote 
the Philistine on the forehead, and he fell. Whether his 
face was partially uncovered, as fearing no danger from such 
an adversary he had failed properly to adjust his he’met, 
or whether the stone pierced the covering of brass, we know 
not; but it sank into his forehead. 

David then hastens to the place where the haughty cham- 
pion lay prostrate ; and having no sword of his own, he took 
that of his foe, and with it beheaded him. The victory was 
complete. It produced a sudden panic in the host of the 
Philistines ; and unwilling to fulfill the stipulated conditions 
of the combat, they fled in confusion, were pursued by the 
Israelites, and many of them slain, all along the line of their 
homeward flight. Josephus, the Jewish historian, reckons 
30,000 slain and twice that number wounded in this rout. 





REMARKS, 


(a) Confidence in God gives true cowrage. What but his 
trust in God enabled David fearlessly to meet the champion 
whom other bold men feared! What but the same trust in 
God led Daniel to bow his knee to the living God, or re- 
strained the three Jews from doing homage to an idol, when 
they well knew the fearful penalty they incurred! We all 
need the same unfaltering faith in God to sustain us in trial 
and to strengthen us for duty. © Lord, increase our faith! 

(b) Uhe wse of the right weapons leads to victory. In our 
spiritual conflict with sin and doubt, with self and the world, 
with trial and temptation, our weapons are prayer and the 
Word of God, which is the sword of the Spirit. Study God’s 
promises. (See Eph. 6 : 13-18.) 

(c) God rules over all. He will defend his people and over- 
throw their enemies. He often sends deliverance from unex- 
pected sources. Little did the king and his tented host sup- 
pose during all the sad weeks spent by the valley of Elah 
that their victorious champion was watching by the sheep- 
fold of Bethlehem, or doing valiant battle with wild beasts 
in the defence of the flock. When Goliath called for his 
man, no one thought of David; but in due time God sent 
him. All the circumstances may seem accidental, but they 
are really providential. (Refer to the conquest by Gideon.) 

(d) The glory of all success should be ascribed to God. In the 
case of David there was no self-assertion, but the utmost sim- 
plicity, modesty, meekness, and humility. He was the ser- 
vant of God, and was willing to be led by him. When he 
was sneered at by his brother before his victory he patiently 
bore it. When greatly lauded after it by the king he con- 
ducted himself prudently. Cultivate a meek and quiet spirit, 
have faith in God, and fearlessly do what is right. Present 
duty is ours; the issue is with God. 


PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


HIS story is so familiar that the children can give the 
main points in answer to a few simple questions. Let 
them do this, and then help them to analyze the narrative. 
HO W4S DAVID? 

Question as to what they know of him? Whese son was 
he? How many brothers had he? Who chose him to be 
king? Our leason to-day is of something he did about four 
years after the anointing by Samuel. 

WHO WAS GOLIATH? 


Explain who the Philistines were. Recall when the ark 





was taken. Whose two sons were slain? Where was 
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Samuel then? Goliath was one of the lords of the Phil- 


istines, a giant, probably ten feet high. By comparison 
with some tall man well known in your school, or by wall or 
column, something which they can see, let the children have 
a definite idea of his height. 

Would such a giant have little feet and hands, weak arma, 
a small face and head? He wore a covering of brass, called 
an armor, made in different pieces which fitted each other; 
a coat that weighed more than two hundred pounds, and on 
his head a helmet or cap of brass. He carried a spear with 
a sharp pointed head, which weighed a great deal; and 
besides this he carried a sword. 

THE PLACE OF COMBAT. 

Two armies were encamped, facing each other; the Phil- 
istines on one side of a mountain, and the Israelites on the 
side of a mountain opposife, between them a valley. 

How long had they been there? Every morning and 
every evening fur forty days the had come out dressed 
in his armor, carrying his spear and sword, and a soldier 
with him carrying a shield. (Explain shield.) 

What kind of a voice would such a man have? Eighty 
times he had stood in the valley and shouted out, “I am a 
Philistine and you are servants of Saul. Choose you a man. 
Let him come and fight me. If he can kill me, we will be 
your servants. If I kill him, you shall be our servants.” 

Then the giant waited a little, looking around proudly to 
see if any one was coming to fight him. Nobody came, and 
he went again to his tent. 

HOW CAME DAVID THERE? 


What did David do every day? He was at home in 
Bethlehem but he had three brothers in Saul’s army. His 
father told him to go to the camp to see his brothers and 
carry a present to them. What did he send? Did David 
go and leave his sheep alone? He got some one to keep 
them for him, and started early in the morning and went to 
the camp. He ran in among the baggage and the soldiers 
and found his brothers. Just then he heard a great shouting 
voice ; he saw how afraid the men were and how they ran 
from him. He asked what it meant, and what should be 
done to the man who killed the giant. Lis tall, handsome 
brother was angry at him, and said he was proud and had 
only come down to see the battle. King Saul heard of 
David's questions, and sent for him. 

When the king saw him he said, “ You are only a boy, 
and this giant has been a soldier all his life.” David an- 
swered by telling him that once a lion and a bear had stolen 
a lamb from his sheep-fold and that he killed them both. Did 
he boast of his strength? He gave the praise to God; he 
said, “The Lord hath delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion and the bear, and he will deliver me out of the hand 
of the Philistine.” Saul said, “Go, and the Lord be with 
thee.” 

THE PREPARATION. 

David had on his shepherd’s clothes, and Saul was afraid 
to trust him before the giant’s sword. So he put all his own 
armor, his coat of brass, and his helmet on David, and gave 
him his sword. How large was Saul? How did he stand 
in the crowd the day they all shouted for their new king? 

Do you think the tall king’s armor was the right size for 
young David? Did you ever see your brother try on your 
father’s coat and boots? So David must have looked in 
Saul’s armor. He said, “I cannot go with these. I have 
not tried them.” And he put them off again. 


THE WEAPONS. 


What are weapons? What does a shepherd always carry 
in his hand? He wore, as all shepherds do, fastened to the 
belt, a bag made of skin or leather, called a scrip. In this 
David had some smooth stones he had picked up out of the 
valley. Did you ever pick up pretty pebbles out of the 
brook or on the sea-shore? David had five such stones in 
his bag. These are the weapons each had. (Write these on 
the board, asking or explaining the use of each.) 


TAFF, WORD, 
Sres KS, Sres R, 
LING, HIELD. 

Does it seem as if David had anything to fight with? But 
is this all David had with him? Draw out the fact that 
God was with him, and add to his list, Gop. Whom had 
Goliath? Add MAw to his side. 

THE MEETING. 

The shepherd boy went alone down the hill from the 
Israelites’ camp. The great giant went striding down the 
hill from his camp, a man going before him carrying a shield. 
He saw the rosy-faced shepherd with neither spear nor sword. 
He asked, “Am I a dog, that you come with a staff?’ He 
was angry, and cursed David by his heathen gods. “Come,” 
he said, “I will give your flesh to the birds and beasts to eat,” 

Did David answer? Goliath said, “You come with a 
staff.” David said, “You come with sword, spear, and 
shield. I come in the name of the Lord.” Goliath came in 
his own great mame and strength cursing by heathen gods. 
David said, “I come in the name of the God of the armies 
of Israel.” Goliath said, “ I will give your flesh to the birds 
and beasts.” David said, “The Lord will deliver thee into 
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mine hand and I will take thine head off, and the hosts of 
the Philistines shall be given to the fowls and wild beasts, 
that all the earth may know that there is a God in Israel.” 


“The Lord saveth not with sword and spear, for the battle 
is the Lord's,” 


THE BATTLE. 


They came closer together. As they ran, David put his 
hand in the bag. What did he take ont? How did he use 
it? How many stones had he ? How many did the work? 
Where did jt hit Goliath? Think of young David standing 
on the body of the fallen giant, when he took the dead man’s 
sword and cut off his head. Whose turn was it to be afraid 
now? Who gave the victory? Why? (Have golden text 
recited. ) 

Did David ever forget God’s help? He kept the giant’s 
sword and used it in battle afterwards (1 Sam. 21: 8, 9). In 
the Psalms he said, “ The Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid? When the wicked came upon me to 
eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell.” Whom did Goliath 
say should eat David’s flesh? David never forgot to say, 
“ Power belongeth to God.” He said, “O God, the Lord, 
the strength of my salvation, thou hast covered my head in 
the day of battle.” Was not his trust in God a surer covering 
than Goliath’s helmet of brass? David sang again, “ Blessed 
be the Lord, my strength which teacheth my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight. He calls God “ My shield in whom 
I trust.” Goliath had a shield, but it could not save him. A 
prophet, who lived long after Samuel died, gives us two pic- 
tures that are much like David and Goliath. He says, 
“Cursed is the man that trusteth in man and maketh flesh 
his arm.” Which one was that like? Then he says, “ Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord and whose hope the 
Lord is.’ Like which was this? 

It seems important to give other illustrations of the prac- 
tical truths of the lesson, lest the children think this an iso- 
lated case. For study and illustration teachers will find help 
in the following passages : 

Hannah in her Song: 1 Sam. 2: 9, 10. - 
Hezekiah : 2 Chron, 32 : 1-23. 

Elijah at Mt. Carmel: 1 Kings 18 ; 17-40, 
Daniel delivered: Dan. 6 : 4-23. 

Paul: Rom. 8 : 31-37. 

From these prove how if God be for us there can be no one 
against us; and that he has “chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the wise” (1 Cor. 1 : 27-29). 

Another important thing will be to show the giants of sin 
which a child must fight, such as anger, disobedience, discon- 
tent, envy, selfishness, a train of enemies. From these mere 
hints striking points can be made: 

Battle ground: the heart, Rom. 7 : 12-25. 
The weapons: Ephesians 6 : 13-18, 
The victory : 1 Cor, 15 : 57. 

Apply to the temptations of childlife, the teachings ot the 
golden text ; and by questioning upon former lessons let the 
scholars tell how they will be safe if they abide in Christ. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V »O Armor... And Dayid... put hisarmor in his tent, 1 Sam 
+ VO. 17:54... Take thee his armor, 2Sam. 2:21... They ga- 
thered all that were able to put on armor, 2 K, 5: 21... He taketh from 
him all his armor wherein he trusted, Luke11; 22... Put on the whole 


armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil, Eph. 6:11; Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, tostand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breast-plate of righteousness; And your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace; Above all, taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, Eph. 6; 13-17. 


V. 42, Disdained him... Our soul is exceedingly filled with the 
scorning of those who are at ease,and with the contempt of the 
proud, Psa, 123:4.. . But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 


world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen; 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence, 1 Cor. 1: 27-29. Ruddy... 
Now he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look to, 1 Sam, 16: 12, 


V. 43. Adog ... After whom dost thou pursue’? After a dead dog, 
after a flea? 1 Sam. 24:14...Am I a dog's head? 2Sam.3:8... 
It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs, 
Matt. 15: 26. 


V. 44. I wiil give thy flesh... And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and 
said, The gods do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of Safharia 
shall suffice for handfuls for all the people that follow me. And the 
king of Israel answered, and said, Tell him, Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off, 1 K. 20:10, 11, 

V. 45. But I come tothee... God is my strength and my power: 
and he maketh my way perfect. He teacheth my hands to war; so 
that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms, 2 Sam. 22: 33 


3, o>... Our 
help isin the name of the Lorp, who made heaven and earth, Psa. 
J24:8... For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds, 2 Cor. 10:4... And 


what shall I more say? forthe time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and 
Barak, an<.ef Samson, and of Jephthah ; of David also, and Samuel, of 
and of the prophets: Whothrough faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens, Heb. 11 : 32-34, 


V. 46. The carcasses of the host... And thy carease shall be meat 





unto all fowls of the air, and unto all the beasts of the earth, Deut. 
28 : 26. 

That ali the earth may know ... That all the people of the earth 
might know the hand of the Lord, that it is mighty, Josh. 4:24... 
That all peopie of the earth may know thy name, to fear thee, as do 
thy people Israel, 1 K. 8:43... Let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, 1 K. 18:36 . . . That all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lorp God, even thou only, 2 K. 19:19. 
... All the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our God, Isa. 
52:10, 

V. 47. The Lord saveth not with sword . . . For I will not trust in my 
bow, neither shall my sword save me. But thou hast saved us from 
our enemies, and hast put them to shame that hateth us, Psa. 44:6, 7. 
. . . But I will have merey upon the house of Judah, and will save 
them by the Lorp their God, and will not save them by bow, nor by 
sword, nor by battle, by horses, nor by horsemen, Hos.1:7... No 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
Zech. 4:6. 

The batl’e is the Lord's . . . Be not afraid nor dismayed by reason of 
this great multitude; for the battle is not yours, but God's, 2 Chron. 
20:15... There be more with us than with him: with him is an arm 
of flesh ; but with us is the Lorn our God to help us, and to fight our 
battles, 2 Chron. 32:7, 8 If God be for us, who can be against us, 
Rom. 8: 51, 

V. 60. David prevailed over the Philistine Goliath, the Philistine, 
whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah, 1 Sam. 21-9. . . It came to 
pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed; and when 
he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed, Ex. 17:11 . . . Now thanks 
be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, 2 Cor 
2:14... Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vietory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 1 Cor, 15:57, 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


SAMUEL 17 : 38.—Saul armed David.—Literally, clothed 
David with his clothes. The word is especially used of 
military dress.—Speaker’s Com. 


With his armor.—With Saul’s own armor which he used 
to wear in battle; or, with armor taken out of his armory ; 
or, with his vestments or garments.— Pool. 


39. He assayed to go.—Rather, and he was awkward in 
going ; or, he moved awkwardly, because he was not accus- 
tomed.— Bishop Horsley. 


Thave not proved them.—He had not been accustomed to 
use arms of this description, and therefore requested to lay 
them aside.— Patrick, 


At Saul’s suggestion he put on Saul’s armor, but soon laid 
it aside as untried, lest it should trammel rather than protect 
or aid him. Really, his views of the pending issue would 
not allow him to think of matching one coat of mail against 
another; his expectation of God’s interposing arm did not 
lead that way.— Cowles. 


40. His staff.—What we would call his crook.—Clarke. 


Smooth stones.—Or, rather cleft stones: not whole and 
entire, but broken. lor the word signifies partitions ; and, 
therefore, denotes the stones to have been ragged and sharp 
pointed were most fit for his purpose.— Patrick. 


Saul’s own tribe of Benjamin was famous for ita left- 
handed slingers, who could cast stones at a hair and not miss. 
Slings were also used in war by both the Egyptians and 
the Assyrians.— Kiito. 


41. The Philistine.—Here are two men—the one the per- 
sonification of power, the other of weakness; the one of 
self-reliance, the other of confidence in God.— Bonar. 


The man that bare the shield.—The archers, whether fight- 
ing on foot or in chariots, were accompanied by shield- 
bearers, whose office it was to protect them from the shafts 
of the enemy.—Layard, 


42. He disdained him —He saw that he was young, and 
from his ruddy complexion supposed him to be effeminate.— 
Clarke. 


43. Cursed David by his gods.—Thus the Romans used to 
curse their enemies, saying: “All the gods and goddesses 
destroy thee.” — Benson. 


44. A threat.—This was to trinmph before the victory, to 
sell the hide before he had taken the beast. The Goliath of 
Rome has dealt no better by the bodies of divers of God’s 
dear saints than this caitiff here threatened to do by David. 
— Trapp. 


45. Then said David.—David’s faith sees no difficulty in it, 
because he sees God, and in the enemy an enemy of God, 
without strength. In the performance of his ordinary 
duties David had already met with difficulties too great for a 
full-grown man; yet, although a mere youth, he had over- 
come them by a simple reason, “the Lord delivered.” — 
Darby. 


Nothing can exceed tle modesty, the faith and piety, and 
the zeal for the glory of God and the cause of true religion, 
which glows in this most beautiful speech.—Scott. 


46. This day will the Lord deliver thee to me.—This was no 
mere boast of David’s, like Goliath’s, but a prophetic utter- 
ance under the influence of the Spirit of the Lord.— Speaker’ s 


David excelled not only King Saul, but, perhaps, all other 
kings that ever reigned, in this—that as he rejoiced to do the 
will of God and to fight his battles, so he went about his 
work with a singular alacrity, a marvellous afliance in God 
and dependence on his arm for succor and assistance. When 
he heard the proud boastiogs of this Philistine, his zeal was 
fired for God and his country.— Reading. 

47. The battle is the Lord’s,—David addressed himself to 
his combat rather as a priest that was going to offer a sacri- 
fice to the justice of God, than as a soldier that was going to 
engage an enemy of his country.— Henry. 

How it must have filled the hearts of the people with in- 
expressible joy to hear their young shepherd speak so like a 
prophet, priest, and king !— ing. 

48, David hasted.—That he might sling at Goliath before 
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he came to near him, saith Syra, because a distance is neces- 
sary in slinging of a stone, to make it the more forcible. — 
Trapp. 

49. And smote the Philistine —There was no part of Goliath 
that was capable of that danger but the face, and that piece 
of the face; the rest was defended with a brazen wall, which 
a weak sling would have tried to batter in vain.— Hall. 

50. He fell upon his face.— See how God resists the prond 
and pours contempt upon those that bid defiance to him and 
to his people.—Henry. 

51. Out off his head—Not as an evidence of the giant’s 
death, for his slaughter had been effected in presence of the 
whole army, but as a trophy to be borne to Saul. The heads 
of slain enemies are always regarded in the East as the most 
welcome token of victory.—Jamieson. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ACH IN HIS OWN WAY.—NSaul’s armor would not 
answer for David. What is very good for one man 
may be very poor for another. Each person must be himself 
and do his own work in his own way, using the tools that 
are fitted to his hand. ‘ Here, my child,” said a father, call- 
ing on his son to take a dose of nauseous medicine. “ Here, my 
child, sit up now and take this medicine like a man.” “ But 
I can’t take it like a man, father,” said the sensible little fel- 
low, “because you know I’m only a little boy.” A child 
must do his work as a child. No man can be a pattern in 
methods to all other men. If a theological professor should 
tell Mr. Moody that he could do no good as a preacher unless 
he shaped his sermons on the model approved at that pro- 
feasor’s seminary he would make a great mistake. And if 
Mr. Moody said that his style of address was pre-eminently 
suited to the theological lecture-room, he would be also in 
error. John Bunyan prepared for his literary work in one 
way. Robert Hall prepared for his in quite another. 


SIMPLE WEAPONS FOR Gop’s worK.—David did not 
refuse to employ weapons. But he took what he was most 
familiar with. The “five smooth stones out of the brook” 
were very important in the contest with Goliath. David 
felt them to be so. God employs means for his earthly 
work, None of his children should disdain them. It was 
with a simple herdsman’s rod that Moses wrought the won- 
ders that delivered Israel. An ox-goad was the weapon 
with which Shamgar slew six hundred Philistines. The sim- 
ple Sunday-school songs which Mr. Sankey sings are moving 
the hearts of thousands. Each verse of Scripture which a 
scholar in the Sunday-school memorizes intelligently may 
prove by God’s blessing a weapon of great power for a great 
work. Indeed many wonders are performed by “the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 


ONLY OUR NEEDS SHOULD LIMIT OUR FAITH.—There 
seems.to have been no more doubt in D:vid’s mind as to his 
victory over Goliath than as to his ability to take care of his 
sheep. And why should there have been? He trusted in 
God. Unless he doubted God’s power to help him, or God’s 
willingness to do so, he had as much reason to be confident 
in one emergency as in the other. If the child of a rich 
father wants a piece of bread he does not hesitate to ask for 
it; nor does he doubt that it will be given him. If, again, 
he wants a new coat he goes to his father for it in all con- 
fidence. When he is ill and needs the attendance of a physi- 
cian he can trast his father to provide for him accordingly. 
When he is old enough to go to the college or the university, 
with all the attendant expenses, he has no question that his 
father will meet the necessities of his case. He asks just as 
confidently for the university education as he asks for the 
piece of bread. Whatever he needs and his father can give, 
he expecta to receive when his request for it is presented. 
So the child of God ought never to doubt his Father’s will- 
ingness to supply his every lack; for God is always able and 
always ready to provide whatever his children really need. 
Daniel could trast God while in the lion’s den. The three 


. young men did not doubt when they were thrown into the 


fiery furnace, Whoever has David’s faith can meet lions, 
bears, or giints without any fear, when in the path of duty. 


OPENING WEEKLY REVIEW. 
FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OR TEACHERS. 
BY JOHN B. SMITH, 
NUPERINTENDENTS and teachers often mourn over 
the ignorance of the scholars about the general features 
of the Bible aa a book and a history, and do not see how the 
teaching necessary to remove it can be given under present 
limitations of time and circumstances, This series of Review 
Papers is designed to suggest a method of supplying this 
lack, and in such a way as not only not to interfere with the 
regular study of the lesson, but as to increase an intelligent 
interest in it. 
LESSON !——DAVID AND GOLIATH, 


In what book of the Bible is our lesson to-day? After 
whom is it named? What book next follows it? What 
book is next? Next? Next? Next? Of the history of 
what nation are these books a part? Who was their first 
king? Whom did our last lesson tell us was anointed to be 
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their second king? Where did he live? Whose son was 
he? How many brothers had he? What was the name of 
his eldest brother? The name of Jesse’s youngest son? 
Who anointed David? Who told him to do this? The 
golden text of our last lesson? What did the last lesson 
remind us was man’s way of judging? What did it tell ns 
was God’s way? What did Samuel’s prompt acceptance of 
God’s choice teach us? What king, soon after this, called 
David to attend him? What instrument did David play for 
the king? With what effect? To what office did the king 
appoint David? The title of our lesson to-day? With what 
nation was Israel at war? What Philistine giant defied 
Israel? For how Jong did he hold the army of Israel in 
check? How many rons of Jesse were in the army? Who 
brought them a prezent from their father? What did David 
offer to do when he saw Goliath? Recite the golden text. 


BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


WE Cokata i tuscs taxoven CHRIST. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES. 
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LESSON TEACHING. 
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BY CHARLES T, KISSAM. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


“7 CAN DO ALL THisic. 


HRIST WHICH STRENGTHENETH ME.” 


LESSON OUTLINE. LESSON TEACHINGS, 


ERVANT OF GOD. NT 
IGNAL. VICTORY. 


Qitnni IVE TONES. LING. 
HIELD OF AITH. WORD OF THE PIRIT. 


OVEREIGN’S ARMOR. | D-IVINE 
A-SSISTANCE GAVE 
THE = WEAPONS. V-ICTORY 


HE 
I-EADLY CONFLICT. 


DAVID’S SLING, 


BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, 


HE quaint old spiritualizers used to interpret the 

sling as the Holy Spirit, the smooth stone as the 
Word, quick and powerful and piercing, and the giant’s 
head as the carnal and unsanctified intellect of unbe- 
lief. While such interpretations have little value in 
themselves, they may suggest useful illustrations. For 
instance, it is the problem now how to pierce the saucy, 
defiant intellect of skepticism. And God’s preachers, 
many of them, seem to understand so little their true 
strength, that they are found resorting to the giant’s 
weapons instead of using their own. Gospel preachers 
attacking unbelief with ponderous scientific sermons; 
men of little intellectual stature, but well trained in 
the Shepherd’s calling, trying to fight error with philo- 
sophical argumentation; they deserve to be, as they 
generally are, the laughing stock of the scoffing Phil- 
istines. 

It requires faith to rely whol'y on spiritual weapons, 
and to be always confident of victory by their power. 
But need we to be told that it is the smooth stone from 
**Siloa’s brook that flows fast—by the oracle of God,—” 
that’s our only sure weapon of victory. A text of Scrip- 
ture winged by the Spirit will go deeper than any human 
argument, I would rather take my chances of con- 
vincing a skeptic by telling him my religious experience 
than by attacking him with the most compact and irre- 
sistible piece of logic. Have we forgotten that the 
giants of modern times have oftener been slain by slings 
than by syllogisms; by smooth stones of simple truth 
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rather than by the ponderous spear of weighty argu- 
ment ? 

It was not the masterly logic of Paul that converted 
Lord Littleton, but the simple story of his conversion. 
It was no huge volume on the evidences of Christianity 
that broke the head of Lord Rochester’s stout atheism. 
It was the simple prophecy of Jesus respecting the 
Jews as he saw it verified in history. Small instru- 
mentalities we should say compared with some which 
we might mention; yet mighty through God for over- 
throwing strong foes. And yet the weapon, be it great 
or small, is of little use without God. “The vast fore- 
head,” says Bishop Hall, “ was a fair mark; but how 
easily might the sling have missed it, if there had not 
been another hand in this cast besides David's !” And how 
surely will the best and most fitting words of truth fail 
of their end if the Spirit of God does not carry them 
home. Weakness will not be strong without the might 
of God; nor will strength be weak with that might. 
“ It is not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” Having that Spirit, with the feeblest instru- 
mentalities, we shall be able to realize the meaning of 
those grand, sweet words of Scripture, “ My strength ; 
made perfect in weakness.” 





THE VALLEY OF ELAH, AND GATH. 
BY THE REV. W. L. GAGE. 


S one takes the regular road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
he crosses, after entering the hill country, a valley 
of striking character, whose most beautiful feature is a 
brawling brook of remarkably clear water, not as pleas- 
ant to the taste indeed as it promises to be, yet not dis- 
agreeable. Through the crystal clearness can be seen 
many a stone, such as a young slinger would choose; 
indeed the only difficulty would be in rejecting, not in 
selecting. From the number of these “ pebbles” and the 
genial attractions of the place, the legend mongers have 
fallen into the temptation of calling the valley Elah, and 
the brook the one from which David selected his smooth 
and glistening stones. Yet it is a deceit or a mistake ; 
the true valley of Elah lies to the south, and has only 
been thoroughly examined by the exploring party this 
very year. It has indeed been known in a general way 
for years, but its prominence among the other valleys of 
the land has had no emphasis till the present time. No 
map at present accessible to our public contains this valley 
clearly enough delineated to indicate its strategic value. 
But its situation can be explained so as to allow the 
reader with any map of Palestine before him to appre- 
hend its situation. 

A little northwest of Hebron it begins, dipping gently 
toward the sea, and running northwest as far as Shochoh, 
passing Keilah and Adullam, two most interesting 
places recently identified, and then westward toward the 
sea. At the place where it makes its great bend, a side 
valley, known as Wady Sur (the Moni Valley generally 
bearing the name of Wady Sumt), runs up to Bethlehem, 
and was the main line of communication from Jerusalem 
down to Philistia and its cities. At the point where 
the main valley opens out on the plain, there stands a 
startling hill, with sharply defined sides of stone, one 
of which is scarped; altogether the strongest natural 
hold in the whole region. The Crusaders seized upon it, 
gave it the name of Alba Specula, or in old French, 
Blanche Garde, fortified it strongly, and considered it 
their chief point of defense. 

It has remained a mystery almost to this day, so far as 
the ancient name is concerned, for it has not been 
doubted that a place so commanding in itself, and in 
such relations with the great natural highway from Phi- 
listia up to Hebron and Jerusalem, would play an im- 
portant part in ancient story. Meanwhile the site of 
Gath has been unknown. While Gaza, Ashdod, Ashke- 
lon, and Eglon have been identified beyond a doubt, 
Gath has been unknown. Porter did indeed claim years 
ago that Jel es Safreh, the Blanche Garde of the Crusa- 
ders, was probably its site, but the recent explorations 
in the valley of Elah have converted this conjecture into 
a very high degree of probability if not of absolute cer- 
tainty. Not that the stronghold is known to be stronger 
than it was thought before, but that the valley which opens 
upon it has so much more significance, that we can read 
such an account as that in 1 Samuel 17 : 1-3 with much 
greater intelligibleness than ever before. The Israelites 
under Saul stood on the Shochoh side of this valley, the 
Philistines on the “ mountain,” across the ravine; and 
the wounded of the Philistines fell down by the way to 
Shaaraim, even unto Gath, and unto Etron. 

No perennial brook is to be seen in the valley, but of 
course the water torrents back through it, and on the 
gully there would be no difficulty in finding five “smooth” 
stones for the sling. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_ 
NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
{G. Weatherly, in Holiday Number of The Quiver.) 


pas passing bell for the dying year 
Rings through the silence far and near, 
With solemn dirge-notes, soft and low, 
Tolling a requiem sad and slow. 


For swiftly passing Time! 
Dying! dying! dying! 

Ring out the bells in mournful rhyme! 
Flying! flying! flying! 

Singeth a sad voice, softly sighing, 
The voice of fleeting Time! 


Hark ! far away in the old church-tower. 
The clock is striking the midnight hour! 
Merrily now ring out the bells, 

Filling the air with joyous swells. 


To greet the new-born Time ! 
Ringing! ringing! ringing. 

Thrilling the world with their mirthful chime, 
Merrily ringing. 

The birth of a New Year joyously singing, 
The birth of hopeful Time. 





WHY PRAYER PREVAILS. 
{From Prayer and its Remarkable Answers, by W. W. Patton, D.D.] 


T is thus evident that prayer may prevail with God 
by reason of its falfilling, on the part of man, a ne- 
cessary moral condition, which God wisely requires. He 
needs no information, nor any coaxing or persuasion to 
rouse his benevolence and induce him to come to our 
aid. But he ought to see us in a proper position of 
humility, faith, and love, before he gratifies our desires, 
and he appoints prayer as the means of bringing us 
into that position. This shows his wisdom as a moral 
ruler; and a great defect would have been manifest in 
his scheme of training, had he omitted prayer, and left 
us to a bare use of the laws of nature according to our 
imperfect understanding of them. For, in that case, he 
would have withheld needed help and would have shut 
us up to mere mechanical influences, which would have 
been only slightly operative on character ; whereas now 
we have larger hope and we come into vital, warm, per- 
sonal contact, such as gives us an immediate impression 
of himself. Moreover, by annexing such a condition to 
his gifts, God not only brings us into a position hon- 
orable to him, and wise for us, as a condition precedent 
to the bestowal of desired favors, but he also secures in 
us such a state of mind as makes the blessings bestowed 
tenfold more valuable; their incidental effect being 
worth far more than the direct. 

We are thus brought to the most rational conclusion 
that God has deliberately, wisely, and from the begin- 
ning, made prayer a part of the plea of the universe. 
Far from contravening that plan, it simply fulfills it. 
Instead of changi e divine will, it thoroughly car- 
ries it out. Tnstead of violating law, it complies with 
that law which — as having sweep in the highest 
or moral realm ; only, according to universal analogy, 
subordinating the lower laws of lower realms. Thus we 
see onlebion overruling mechanical law, and vital 
Jaw overruling both mechanical and chemical law, and 
the law of the moral universe overruling that of the 
physical universe. For when we talk of ’s laws and 
plan, we must not pause at the bottom of his system, or 
busy ourselves merely with the scaffolding of his struc- 
ture. Matter is made for the use of mind, and the ma- 
terial universe is only a platform and an agency for the 
spiritual. And thus, as God has made gravity a law in 
one realm, he has made prayer a law in a higher realm, 
and it is even greater folly to ignore the latter than the 
former. And so it is no more true that God is a Creator 
of worlds, than it is that he is a HEARER of PRAYER. 





ABOUT RETREATING. 


{G. S. Railton, in The Christian Mission Magazine. ] 


HAT, retreat! retreat! NEVER! Surely the Christian 

Mission, at any rate, is not going to learn how 

to run away. We hope not, we believe not, we trust, by 
God’s grace, we never shall. 

But there are worse things than retreating sometimes. 
The misery of mankind springs more from unwillingness 
to retreat than from any other cause. A young man, 
who had wandered from the right way, and was sufferin 
the bitter consequences, was asked one day why he di 
not at once return to the path of safety and happiness. 
“Oh,” he said, “ it’s against my grain todo that! Ah, it 
is always against the grain of human nature, defiled and 
distorted as it is, to do right, especially when to do right 
is openly to declare that we have been doing wrong. . . 

LET US FLEE FROM SIN. 


When the angels gathered round Lot, and with earnest 
look and gesture urged him at once to escape for his 
life, the poor man, though fully convinced of the truth 
of all they said, and of the urgent importance of obedi- 
ence, “lingered.” His wife, convinced inst her will, 
was still of opinion that Sodom was a decidedly com- 
fortable place, and longed to return to it. 

Amongst the millions who, eer | round the burned 
cities and the salt pillar, shake their heads over the sad 
folly of the wretched pair, how many are practically 
wiser and more determined to do 3 than they were? 

Here in this country, looking back upon the religious 
services, ordivary and extraordinary, of the past year, 
how many million faces do we see uplifted to the cross, 
how many million ears tingling with the voice of entreaty 
and warning, and yet how few who have really fled for 
ae to the hope set before them in the gospel! Pews 
filled, buildings filled, streets filled with men and women 
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who know that they are living in sin, and ought to flee 
from it; but who do not, who will not escape. Death is 
sweeping them off with their eyes open. There they go 
—O God of a omg ee hymn-books in their hands, 
and Bibles under their arms, down amongst the cursing, 
writhing demons of hell! 

Sin—they saw it, they felt it, they groaned and sighed, 
and sometimes even wept over it; but they would have 
it, and its hellish fangs are in their souls now forever. 
There was a Deliverer; they were close beside him once, 
and they trembled as he pityingly looked upon them and 
prayed them to be ona but they told him it would do 
some other time, and they were damned forever. O 
sinner, run for your life! 

But look! here are “ believers,” who believe they can- 
not get away from sin; nay, many, alas! who will not. 
They know that sin still has dominion over them, at 
least sometimes. They have been convinced of it again 
and again. They have resolved to get away from it, but 
there they are still lingering. They are in a false posi- 
tion, the guns of hell command them and wound them 
sorely every day. They are weak—some of them are 
bleeding to death ; but still they linger rather than run 
away from the world and be the Lord’s alone. 

There is a Fortress. They look at it sometimes, and 
wish they were there. They sing carelessly— 


‘Safe from the world’s temptation, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest,” 


but they are less at rest than ever they were since they 
at first believed, unless it be the growing rest of carnal 
slumber. Hush! what is that? Behold, the ha is 
at the door! And contraband goods inside! God help 
us, my brethren, we must not be found with any sin 
about us when the King comes. 

Away then, at once, from the sin we know and see 
and feel within us and about us—nay, from all that God 
sees which does not please him. Away this moment 
into the Almighty arms of our perfect Saviour. They 
say he cannot save us from all sin here below. Let us 
run to him like little children and see. He will do all 
we ask him, whatever they say. 


LET US FLEE FROM SELF-INDULGENCE, 


Last Christmas-eve, on his way to his charming family- 
circle and his glowing fire, a good man passed by and 
saw a little girl hatless and shoeless, timidly peeping 
through the chinks of a public-house door, where her 
“father” was drinking away his last few pence. A few 
steps further on lay on the pavement a woman, with her 
Sabenatiod hair draggling in the mud. A policeman 
was jerking her arm, and ordering her to get up; but 
she could not rise. She spent that night in a cold cell, 
and “got a week” for being “ and incapable.” 

The good man mused—he resolved. Before he got 
home that night he had solemnly vowed before God that, 
from that hour, the cursed cup of ruin should never 
touch his lips again, but that he would do his uttermost 
to sweep the hellish traffic away. 

But the glasses were on the table when he a home, 
and it would not do to come down upon the ily too 
suddenly ; and then his wife thought it would be shock- 
ing to spoil the enjoyment of the young people at that 
festive season of the year; besides, it would be a great 
disappointment to some guests already invited if they 
had to go home without “ ene ra pl 

And so God was disappointed instead, and the good 
man indulges in “the good creatures” of the brewery, 
and is still mixed up with the system that is draggin 
men and women and children into hell. Ah! he wi 
not give up his class, will he not? Then he will have 
to give up some of his own children by and by, to go 
away into eternal darkness, because he would not flee 
from the treacherous refreshment. 

There’s a soft arm-chair there; half a turn, and it will 
face the cheery fire, and it will rest you wonderfully. 
Young man, run away! If you sit down there you will 
rest so well that you will soon be “ really quite unfit” to 
do any work to-day. Somebody else will soon sit down 
and begin to talk to you. You will both enjoy your- 
selves, and the world will have to do without you. 

ou lay your head back on that cushion you will remem- 
ee the interesting book you reading the other 
day, and you will forget the r souls that have never 
begun to seek Christ yet. If you look into that fire 
awhile the night will soon get too cold for you to go out, 
and as to standing in the open air on such a night, by 
the new light of the fire you will see that to be absolute 
folly. In that warm room your throat and voice will 
soon cease to be “what they once were,” and your “ en- 
gagements” will multiply a y- 

‘Young man, run away! The demon of ease has clas 
his hollow, pillowy arms round plenty of the soldiers of 
the cross A eg The world needs you—God needs 
you. Run away from ome. that means enjoyment 
to yourself, to the loss of others you might save and help. 
Let us live, and fight, and suffer, and die with our Jesus, 
that we may rest and triumph with him by and by. Be- 
ware, lest he come and find you enjoying or improving 
yourself instead of watching and doing his will! 


BEWARE OF ADVANCING BACKWARDS. 


There is nothing more common than for people to be 
spoken of as “getting on,” who are getting away from 
the pes of duty, falling back before the world and the 
devil, or giving up the sacrifices and labors they once 
used to engage in for God. 

Have you seen the place they have just opened at the 
corner of Upper Street? I knew the people who go 
there when they worshiped in a garret. They were a 

ple then. Why, they used to be at it outdoors and 
n every night, every one of them, and all the people 
round used to feel their power. Nay, it was the power 
of God they had, 
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They have got on! Only look what a nice building it 
is! And I’m sure the “ minister” is a dear man, onthe 
can preach, too. None of your rambling talk and ex- 
rience! Oh, no, he knows how to make a sermen, 
e does. And then the co ion—why, whom do 
you think I saw there last Sunday that ever a it 
was Mr. Goldbag, that keeps the big shop in the h 
Street. And the offerings were—what do you ? 
—f—s,—d, They are getting on! 

Stop! they are not in the open air so much as th 

once were. And they are quieter, too, and certainly 
can’t say they have so many souls saved as they used to. 
And many of them never speak or pray in public now. 
Getting on! they are running away! God help them! 
The world is as bad as ever, and the judgment day is 
nearer than ever; but they are doing less for it. 
on! Devils are their engine-drivers then, and the b. 
of souls stains the track. God save any mission station 
of ours from ever trying to get on so! ... 
_ God save us from getting on in the world to the in- 
jury of our spiritual life, to the robbery of the great 
army of salvation, and the neglect of our r, lost, 
wretched world! God help us rather to follow Jesus 
ever downwards as this world’s —suffering 
not in fancy, but in fact, like Paul, the loss of all things, 
that we may win souls and be accounted worthy of the 
everlasting triumph of our Master. 

On to Cal ! On to death for the world! Let us 
not refuse our back to the smiters, nor our face to them 
that would pluck off the hair! No halting! No rest! 
No changing front! On, suffering, sorrowing, weeping, 
dying for God and men, till the hosts of hell fly from 
their last defence, and we march on over a burning 
world into everlasting glory! 








TALKING versus TEACHING. 
{From New England Journal of Education.) 


W E lately sat out a recitation in history, by a high 
school class. The lady teacher was certainly wel 
read in the subject,—had enlightened ideas of the rela- 
tion of the period to the general drift of and 
knew what it was desirable the pupils should 
a she was also _ — bee ty fo: 
“ eloquent,” or, er, 8 
which John ©. Oalhoun. declared. to Harriet Mattinest 
the “ greatest misfortune of American statesmen,” In 
this particular case we sat through forty-five oe 
chiefly uf brilliant talk from the lady teacher, enli 
with pointed anecdotes; swinging off, now and then, 
into “side shows” of charming episode; a quite re- 
=e | ay ed of ene yy cs, with 
a pe 0 erican history as a stan off 
the fireworks. - seit 
We left with the impression that we should be very 
happy to meet this accomplished lady in a drawing-room 
cousin cm High Glegia ioe that gostionios team, 
co on high su r t 
should address he officially, somewhat in this fashion : 
“You seem to have quite mistaken your vocation, as a 
teacher of history, to this particular class before you. 
The brilliant talk to which we have listened with due 
interest would bea delightful entertainment in your own 
parlor, or at a reading club composed of students in 
range of your own acquirements. True, pupils 
were kept alert, in a twitter of magnetic sympathy, and 
doubtless went home with glowing descriptions of their 
‘interesting teacher.’ But unfo y the interest 
was primarily concentrated on you, a , talka- 
tive young lady of culture. Secondly, it w 
the sharp points of the frequent anecdotes and bev 
episodes of the lecture, with a result upon the historical 
fabric of the children somewhat like the rush of a crowd 
of boys and girls through a hedge of thorns, leaving 
their 


their skirts and coat-tails fluttering on the bushes; 
garments rent, and little left save the inspiration of the 
race. We are very confident that the object for which 
you were called to that platform,—the instruction of a 
class of average boys and girls, from 15 to 18 years old, 
in a period of the history of the United States,—was not 
80 much as conceived by you, and the result was a mis- 
cellaneous, pleasurable excitement of the minds of your 
listeners; leaving them farther than ever from the pri- 
mary end of school teaching,—the orderly discipline of 
the mind and character through the study of a particular 
science.” ... 
The first duty of the young person who would become 
a teacher, of course, is to know what she is called to 
teach. The second, is to acquire a self-control and con- 
trol of other minds, that will concentrate on the effort 
to stimulate the faculties of a child to the acquirement 
of power and knowledge by its own efforts. As this 
pow goes on, the re teacher will sometimes 
ut oftener hold her tongue, or speak with -con- 
sidered words that suggest the light and awaken 
The best teachers realize the deep truth of the Seripture, 
“For every idle word shall men give account in the 
judgment.” Every moment of idle talk inflicted on a 
schoolroom, every useless repetition of an idea, over- 
explanations, brillian t distraction,—in short, everything 
that hinders or confuses the mental and spiritual 
of the pupil, defeats the primary object of the 1. 
We sympathized with the boy who came to the super- 
intendent of schools with an application for a transfer, 
saying : “ My teacher talks so much that I can’t study my 
lesson.” Of course we do not expect a perfect method 
at once; We we would save our new methods from 
disastrous failure, we must train our young teachers 
more and more, to that temperate and ge Bee ere 
use of the tongue that keeps the child in the best con- 
own powers, and learn the great mys- 


tery of life—to “grow in wisdom and stature, and in 


favor with God and man,” 
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whom our heavenly Father has seen meet to dispense 
many years of suffering from disease.” 


A Lonpow correspondent says, of the common Sun- 
day-school lesson plan, “ We are heartily working in 
the International bond, and although we don’t move so 
fast here as you do in the United States, still we all find 
it is far, far better than the old independent system.” 


ENGLISH papers sometimes give remarkably fresh 
items of American intelligence. For example, a promi- 
nent London religious weekly informs the public that 
“The Rev, Dr. Stows, of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, has received and accepted a call to the ‘ Old 
Btiek Church,’ in New York,” to succeed “ Dr, Murray 
who has been translated to a professorship in Princetown 
College.” In comment on this change it‘is mentioned, 
that ‘for some years Presbyterianism in New York and 
district has not been in a thriving condition, many 
churchés having been dissolved, and others rapidly de- 
creasing, and it is hoped that the accession of Dr, 
Stows will infuse fresh vitality into the cause.’ That 
editor ought to be a historian | 


Iya leaflet tract, by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the National 
Temperance Society makes its appeal for the practice of 
total abstinence in the social observance of New-year’s 
day, and in the home throughout the year. The appeal 
is.as earnest as it is timely. And there is encouragement 
inthe fact that such appeals have more and more effect. 
Social drinking is not on the increase. On the contrary 
it ‘diminishes steadily. Our grandfathers drank every 
day in the year. Oar fathers drank on New-year’s day. 
‘There are now far more total abstainers both actually 
and relatively than ever before in this country, In 
Prime's entertaining Life of Dr, Goodell, is a reference to 
the drinking customs in New England in the earlier years 
of this century. Dr, Goodell tells of the invariable habit 
of his godly parents, in welcoming their pastor with a 
glass of toddy or flip, and giving the sweetened dregs to 
their children, Oace when the minister called in the 
parents’ absence the children tried their hand at hospi- 
tality, and drank themselves drunk in tasting for and 
after their minister. When another mioister of that day 
complained to his physician that drinking with his 
parishioners made his head swim and be-fuddled his 
brains, the physician told him how he could best sober 
himself. “The idea of total abstinence from intoxiea- 
ting beverages seems not to have entered the mind of 
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either the one or the other.” Dr. Goodell adds the sweep- 
ing statement: “ In those days everybody drank, old and 
young, rich and poor, male and female; and our whole 
country seemed rapidly descending on the steep and 
slippery side of the hill toward ruin.” The change is 
marked since that day. There is much yet to be done, 
to bring all to see the benefits and the exclusive safety 
of total abstinence; but not so much as has been already 
compassed, by the blessing of God. 


THE sixth week of the Moody meetings in Philadel- 
phia shows only progress. In numbers, in interest, and 
in evidence of power the meetings are up to any former 
time Inquirers are numerous, and there are many 
newly hoping in Christ as their Saviour, Men and women 
are turning from lives of sin. Especially is this true of 
these who have been under the power of strong drink. 
The testimonies of some of this class are truly pathetic. 
Said one of these converts: “ My wife used to sit up and 
shiver in another room, hugging our baby to her heart 
to keep it from freezing, because she dare not come in 
to our bedroom, lest I should beat her. Now she meets 
me with a light at the foot of the stairs when I come 
home, and we go up to our own room and pray together.” 
In illustration of the diffusive power of this work one 
man came to the meetings to declare that the text of 
one of Mr, Moody’s sermons, as reported in a daily 
paper, caught his eye in a drinking saloon, and was 
used of God to his effectual conviction, so that he turned 
to seek a needed Saviour. Indeed it is evident that God’s 
work is now mighty for good in this city. A little while 
ago it was declared that there was no true revival here, 
because it was only at the Moody meetings that there 
were any signs of special religious interest. Now, on 
the other band, the Philadelphia correspondent of one 
of the principal New York papers seeks to show that 
the revival here is not a result of the Moody meetings 
because the churches in “ parts of the city remote from 
the great meetings of Moody and Sankey, and whose 
people have rarely attended at the Depot Church, are 
enjoying precious reasons of refreshing, and are gather- 
ing in encouraging numbers of converts at their own 
communion seasons.” It matters little by what means 
the work of God is carried on if only it makes progress, 
and souls are gathered in, and Christ is exalted in the 
hearts of men. 


NEW YEAR’S PURPOSES. 


T is never well to wait for a good time to begin 
the amendment or improvement of one’s course. 
The best time to start anew in good purposes and in well 
doing is always now. New-year’s day and birthdays 
are often made stumbling blocks, to those who postpone 
their purposed reformation for the coming of such anni- 
versaries, and are not quite ready for the new beginning 
when the days are here. 

Said old Thomas Fuller, more than two centuries ago, 
“Tord, I do discover a fallacy, whereby I have long de- 
ceived myself; which is this: I have desired to begin 
my amendment from my birthday, or from the first day 
of the year, or from some eminent festival, that so my 
repentance might bear some remarkable date. But when 
those days were come, I have adjourned my amendment 
to some other time. Thus, whilst I could not agree with 
myself when to start, I have almost lost the running of 
the race. I am resolved thus to befool myself no longer. 
I see no day like to-day. The instant time is always the 
fittest time. In Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the lower the 
members, the coarser the metal; the farther off the time 
the more unfit. To-day is the golden opportunity, to- 
morrow will be the silver season, next day but the brazen 
one, and so along till at last I shall come to the toes of 
clay, and be turned to dust. Grant, therefore, that to- 
day I may hear thy voice. And if this day be remark- 
able in itself for nothing else, give me to make it memor- 
able in my soul ; thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning 
the reformation of my life.” 

Although it is eminently unwise to wait for the first 
day of a new year, before taking a new start in the right 
direction, when that day is here, it is pre-eminently the 
day for a wise beginning. And soit is commonly counted 
and accepted. On no day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days (or the three hundred and sixty-six, as 
there are this year) are so many good purposes made, 
and so many plans of new living put in operation, as on 
the first day of January. How many diaries and jour- 
nals are opened on that day; the first pages written 
clearly with commendable painstaking! How many 
formal resolves are then framed and adopted, sometimes 
put on paper in a fair hand and duly subscribed to! 
How many rules of conduct are then laid down deliber- 
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ately, with a fixed determination never to swerve from 
them! If the course of living planned for and promised 
on the first of January was in every case adhered to 
throughout the year, there would be a great many better 
men and women, and better boys and girls, in the world. 

The chief trouble with these new year’s purposes is, 
that we attempt too little—not too much. It is often 
easier to doa great thing than to do a small one; to com- 
pass the whole than to compass a part. It is easier to 
train a child to correct table manners at all times, than 
to train him to bear himself properly at the table when 
“company” is present. It is easier for a young man to 
be always gentlemanly, than for him to be courteous 
and graceful only on special occasions. It is easier 
to leave tobacco and liquor entirely alone than it is to 
use them moderately, or to do without them at par- 
ticular times. He has a harder task who merely tries 
not to use foul or profane speech in the presence of ladies, 
than he who determines never to defile his lips with such 
language. He who endeavors to have just one of the 
graces of the Christian believer—joy, meekness, long- 
suffering, or peace—finds more obstacles to the attain- 
ment of his desires, than he who seeks to be wholly the 
Lord’s and to exhibit constantly in his life the evidence 
of his oneness with Christ. 

In a new year’s start it is important to purpose 
enough, and to so purpose it that it may be performed. 
He who has not until now been wholly the Lord’s, 
trusting the Lord fully, and showing his trust in all his 
conduct, should, on this first day of the year, purpose 
such submission, such trust, and such service, from this 
time forth forevermore. If we realize that through faith 
in Christ we are the Lord’s in all things; that we and 
all our possessions are his unreservedly; that whatever 
we do is done for him; that he is our God; that he 
watches and guides us, and gives us all needed wisdom 
and strength ; that he is interested in our daily duties, 
and dasires for us the highest success; if we understand 
all this, as we should, and as we may, we are well started 
for a good year’s work. We are ready to write in a 
journal, or to get along without it; to pursue one line of 
conduct or another; to do whatever is our proper work, 
and to do it in the way which is best; and we need have 
no doubt that the knowledge and the ability which are 
requisite to the full performance of whatever we ought 
to do will be ours. A new year’s purpose which falls 
short of this is a partial one, a sadly imperfect one, one 
which is not likely to amount to much in its outcome. 

A good motto for the new year is found in the words 
of St. Paul which form the golden text of the third 
lesson of the International series for the year—the lesson 
which is treated in this number of Tae Times: “ J can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Not 
one thing alone; not a little thing nor yet a great one, 
only ; but al/ things, I can do, through my faith in the 
omnipotent Saviour whose I am and whom I trust. If I 
ought to rise earlier in the morning, be more studious or 
more industrious, be gentler and more kindly spoken, 
more charitable, more self-denying, more prayerful, 
more faithful to my scholars in the Sunday-school ; in 
whatever I ought to improve, I can do it—“ through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Our resolves may 
amount to but little. Our faith in the Lord Jesus will 
never be fruitless. Without him we can do nothing. 
Through him we can do all things. A purpose which 
includes “all things,” and which rests on the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a good purpose for New-year’s day, and for 
every other day. By it we may hope to serve God 
“ without fear, in holiness and. righteousness before him 
all the days of our life.” 


HELPS TO NORMAL STUDY. 


HE normal work of the Sunday-school—the training 

of teachers for and in their work—is still in its in- 
fancy. No system or method in this department is yet 
agreed on as complete and satisfactory. Indeed no one 
plan can at present meet alike the wants of schools in 
city and country ; church-schools in the centres of popu- 
lation, and pioneer mission schools on the frontier. But 
the attention of skilled and: earnest workers is fairly 
directed to this subject, and new suggestions and helps 
are being freely offered. One of the latest and most 
valuable aids to practical normal work in the Sunday- 
school is in the form of a circular tract, issued by the 
executive committee of the State Sabbath-school Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. 

“ A first year’s course of normal reading” is given as 
outlined by the Rev. E. W. Rice, secretary of the State 
Association, and one of the editors of The Sunday-school 
World, This course is elementary in its character and 
may be pursued by the individual teacher at home, or 
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in “a course of ten lessons” by a gathering of teachers 
in a normal class. The course includes as its principal 
topics: Child Nature; The Bible ; Helps to Bible Study ; 
Methods of Teaching. These main divisions are sub- 
divided so as to secure ten lessons of proper length, and 
references are made to the chapter and pages of books 
of study on each topic named. Hints as to modes of study 
are also supplied. Moreover an extended list of works 
in the department of Sunday-school teaching is added, 
with the price of each noted ; and the statement is made, 
that all of them can be procured through any of the 
leading Sunday-school book stores. This list in itself 
will be of material service to many who wish to pursue 
their studies beyond the course indicated for the first 
year, and who are unfamiliar with the extent of the 
literature of this important subject. 

It is the recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
that “conventions and institutes give a prominent place 
on the programme of each of their meetings to some of 
the topics of this course,” and that they “ provide for 
instruction upon them, or for a review of the same by 
the workers in attendance.” It is further suggested, that 
“if teachers and others will volunteer to be examined 
upon some previously announced portion of the course 
by some competent instructor at conventions, or in their 
respective churches, and the names of those passing such 
examination printed with an account of the proceedings, 
the study will become far more interesting and profit- 
able.” 

This circular is well designed to meet a positive want, 
and to promote a desirable work. Copies of it may be 
obtained, on application to the secretary of the associa- 
tion, at 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or to either 
of the county secretaries throughout the state. 


REVIVAL OF BIBLE STUDY. 


R. MOODY says truly, that the test of a revival is 

the prominence it gives to Bible study, the power 

it has in turning men to the examination of God’s Word, 

that they may learn therefrom of their danger, their 

need, their duties, their encouragements, their helps, and 

their hopes. From the days of Nehemiah down to the 

present time, every true revival of pure religion has 

shown itself in a new interest in God's law and testi- 
monies, on the part of leaders and people. 

Hence it is that the present great revival is a blessed 
and hopeful revival; for it secures a prominence to 
God’s Word beyond anything which has been known 
since “all the people”’ of the Jewish nation “ gathered 
themselves together as one man into the street,” to hear 
and study “the book of the law of God,” “ day by day, 
from the first day unto the last day” of the protracted 
meeting which followed their return from captivity. 

Never in the best days of olden time was there any- 
thing like the present interest in Bibdle-study, in the 
home, in the Sunday-school, in the social religious meet- 
ing. More people are studying the Bible than ever be- 
fore. A larger proportion of all the people are engaged 
in this study. The study is more systematic, more in- 
telligent, more thorough, and more fruitful than at any 
former time. This interest in Bible-study is not by any 
means exclusively a result of the meetings led by Mr. 
Moody. It is a result of the work of God in which the 
Moody meetings are a single element, and of which they 
are an evidence rather than a cause. But Mr. Moody 
works in the line of God’s providence in this particular. 
He values Bible-study. He urges it on all. He leads 
many to it. Through his labors and appeal Bible-study 
increases, and its methods improve. 

It was a remarkable and a most gratifying fact, that 
at the early moraing meeting last Sunday, at the Depot 
Church, on a dark, damp, chilly day, from six to eight 
thousand persons came together expressly to be told how 
to study the Bible to best advantage. Mr. Moody said 
that he counted it the most encouraging meeting he had 
ever attended in America. If he had been told five 
years ago that that number of persons would come to- 
gether for such a purpose, on such a day, in the city of 
Philadelphia, he would have said that the man was crazy 
who suggested it. A very large proportion of all present 
at that meeting had their Bibles, and used them freely, 
and very many in the audience were taking notes freely 
as Mr. Moody told of the methods he valued in the effort 
to search out, and to profit by, the truths of the Bible. 
It was pleasant to hear that building “rustle wi’ re- 
ligion” as the thousands of Bible leaves were turned to- 
gether at the leader’s call. 

If Mr. Moody’s work in Philadelphia had no other re- 
sult than the bringing of disciples, old and new, to the 
more intelligent and systematic study of the Bible, it 
would prove a rich blessing to the entire community. 
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ES SLICES STD ATE me PS ns a SSS 


The entrance of Gcd’s words giveth light; it giveth un- 

derstanding to the simple. God’s words are able to 
make wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. The believer is to be sanctified by Got’s 
truth. God’s Word is truth. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Tis well to begin the year with prayer; but it is not 
well to confine praying to the first of the year. It 
is a good thing for God’s children to unite with all hearti- 
ness in giving of thanks, in supplication, and in inter- 
cession, at the opening of the year; but it is not well for 
them to cease praying heartily and unitedly when the 
first week closes. God would have them “ pray without 
ceasing,” continuing instant in prayer,” “praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watch- 
ing thereunto with all perseverance and supplication.” 
We repeat herewith the outline of subjects of prayer 
suggested by the Evangelical Alliance for Christians 
throughout the world on the first week of 1876, Let 
all who join in the praying of the week, according to 
this plan, begin a work which is not to be intermitted by 
them during the y ear. 


SUNDAY. JAN. 2. 


Sermons,--The Love of God perfected 
in him who ‘“‘ keepeth his word.” 1 Juhn 2: 5 


MONDAY, JAN. 3. Thanksgiving and Confession. 
trospect of the past year. 

TUESDAY, JAN. 4. Prayer for the Church of Christ,—For 
the members recently added to the church ; for the union of 
true believers in fraternal fellowship and active co-opera- 
tion ; for the removal of error, the increase of godliness, 
and a clearer testimony among believers to the doctrines and 
power of the gospel of the grace of God. 

WEDNEspAY, JAN. 5. Prayer for Families,—Fur godless 
parents; for prodigal sons; fur children at school ; for those 
entering upon professional and commercial life ; for widows 
and orphans; for sons and daughters in foreign lands; and 
for all who are mentally or otherwise afflicted. 


A re- 


THURSDAY, JAN. 6. Prayer for Rulers, Magi strates, and 
Statesmen,—For soldiers and sailors; for nationa] institu- 
tions ; for philanthropic and charitable societies ; for pris- 
oners and captives: ani for the persecuted and oppressed. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 7. Prayer for Christian Missions, and for 
the conversion of the world te Christ. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 8. Prayer for all Nations,—For the main- 
tenance of peace; for the cessation of tumults, wars, and 
civil strife; and for the removal of intemperance, immo- 
rality, and infidelity from the land. 

sunDAY, JAN. 9. Sermons,—The 
Psalm 72:17. 


Ultimate Triumph. 


BRIEFLY. 


—Now for honest hard wor\: in the Sunday-schools, to 
hold the new scholars gathered in by the Christmas treats. 


—-“The teacher’s responsibility seven days in the week,” 
was the suggestive theme of discussion at a recent Connecti- 
cut institute. 


—Another correspondent from Indiana writes: “ Dear Sir: 
Our Sunday-school has not went into winter quarters yet.” 
Good for that district ! 


—It is the opinion of The Churchman, as to the moral 
needs of the hour, that “the conscience has grown some- 
what callous, and is more in want of irritants than ano- 
dynes.” But the anodynes are much more soothing; hence 
more popular. 


—Our secretary, Mr. Belknap, has been present at every 
session of the school for the past eight years,” is the report 
of the superintendent of the Pearl Street Congregational 
Sunday-school, Hartford, Conn. That is “ faithful continu- 
ance in well-doing.” 


—It is a-serted in the London Christian Union that the 
only objection to the present revival work made by the 
American religious papers is, “that, owing to the excessive 
rapidity with which Mr. Moody speaks, it is impossible to 
take down his addresses satisfactorily.” 


—An Ohio editor, Mr. Nichols of the Springjield Republic, 
says what a great many people have been thinking, when he 
declares, that ‘‘ there is not a more sensible, more practical, 
or a better man in the Methodist Episcopal Church (and a 
mighty small number, if any, in any other) than the Rev 
John H. Vincent, D.D.” 


~—“ Notwithstanding the popular criticisms of pastors,” 
says The Christian at Work, “ we believe that nine-tenths of 
them are doing all they can, and as well as they can, and 
that if their critics were put in the same position they would 
flatten out like a pancake after the cook had struck it twice 
with her ladle.”. That assertion will hear turning, and will 
be found well done on both sides, 
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OF WORKING. 
N a card of invitation to adults, to become members 
of the Bible-school of the First Baptist Church, Phi- 
ladelphia, mention is made of Bible-classes for ladies ; 
Bible-classes for young men ; Bible-class for ladies and 
gentlemen, existing in the school; and the invitation to 
join one of these is enforced by the text,” Continue thou 


in the things which thou hast learned, and hast been 
assured of” (2 Tim. 3: 14). 





WAYS 


The Sunday-school of the Chestnut Street Baptist 
Church, of Louisville, Ky., has a teachers’ prayer- 
meeting every Sunday morning at 9 o’clock, just before 
the school session, also a teachers’ study-meeting every 
Wednesday evening, immediately after the weekly 
prayer meeting of the church. In this way both prayer 
and Bible study are secured to the teachers collectively. 
A monthly paper, The Reaper, is published by this wide- 
awake school. 


The practice of calling the roll of teachers at the open- 
ing of the Sunday-school session has been objected wo 
by many on the ground of its taking time too valuable 
for such a service. To meet this difficulty, a plan re- 
ported in Our Bible Teacher has the merit of freshness, 
and will commend itself tomany. By this plan, which 
has been found on trial to work well, each teacher as his 
name is called responds by reciting a verse of Scripture, 
instead of giving the response “ Here,” or “ Present.” 
“When the selections are chosen with direct reference 
to some feature of the lesson of the day, advantage is 
gained in helping to fix the truths of the lesson.” 


In the circular tract on Normal Study, prepared by 
Mr. Rice for the Pennsylvania Association, it is sug- 
gested, that in preparing a lesson the teacher should 
endeavor to ascertain: “1. The meaning of the words 
and phrases; 2. The chief thought of the lesson ; 3. The 
light of other Scriptures on the text; 4. A knowledge of 
the$portion of the lesson specially fitted for the class and 
for each pupil” Also, that in teaching the lesson by 
questioning, the teacher should know how and when to 
ask: “1. Questions of examination, to see what the 
pupil knows ; 2. Questions of instruction, leading him 
to find out new truths ; 3. Questions to be answered in 
concert; 4. Promiscuous questions, of a scholar here 
and there; 5. Questions so that scholars will be awak- 
ened to ask questions in return.” 


Ic has long been a question, how to be rid of tedious 
speskers to children, in the Sunday-school or at anni- 
versaries and other special occasions. The Eraminer and 
Chronicle suggests one of the “ ways of working ” to this 
end, in the following incident : 

We once heard of one of these “ distinguished speakers '' 
who found himself a thoroughly ertinguished speaker be- 
fore he had completed his Jong and prosy harangue. He 
was addressing a churchbfull of people, most of whom were 
children, and went on and on—all about nothing—till it 
began to be thought he would never have done, when all! at 
once a bright little urchin bravely strack up the hymn, 
“There is a happy land.” Others caught tne sound and 
quickly joined in, until in a moment the astonished speaker 
was overwhelmed by a swelling tide of song, which he 
could no more stem than Mrs. Partington could sweep back 
the Atlantic with her famous broom. We always thought 
that speaker was served just right—and have sometimes 
wished for a repetition of ti.e lively and refreshing scene 
when listening to one of these prosy, long-winded ha- 
ranguers. 


One difficulty in the ordinary method with the ques- 
tion-box, or question drawer, at the Sunday-school con - 
vention or institute, is the lack of promptness on the 
part of the audience in writing questions at the leader's 
call. Where the call is for questions off-hand, on a topic 
under discus-ion, only now and then a person is ready to 
respond ; hence many who would like information fail to 
ask for it. If the attempt is made to obviate this d‘fficulty 
by giving notice at the opening of thesession that questions 
will be gathered up at its close, the interest in the other 
exercises of the eession puts the question writing out of 
mind. A plan adopted in the re ent Connecticut dis- 
trict institutes has its peculiar advantages Slips o: 
paper are sent out far and near, with the programmes, in 
advance of the institutes, asking for questions to be 
written on the blank spaces provided, and sent or brought 
to the institute at its opening. As the themes of discns- 
sion are announced on the programme all who receive 
these know what is to be under consideration, and have 
time to write their questions accordingly. 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—ineluding early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—wil] 
be thankfully received, | 


CONVENTION CALENDAR, 


Iowa, Third District, at Portville...........ccceececever sees Jaunary 11-13, 1876. 


New York, State, AC UGCA .106.. 4 c...dessesccssovesscccvcecdbseswbees June 6-8, 1876 
Nebraska, State, At Fremont .....0.0...cccceeserseceressesveressonnes June 6-8, 1876 
Indiana, State, At Fort Wayne......cccee cove rereceeeseeeseneeers June 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, BAe, AE DAYBON 0006100000000 cvcorsoscccccescncescecs soeseoseseooed Inne 7, 8, 1876. 


Lowa, State; at Cound] BIAS 0.0.06 covccccccceccsevesseccescess June 15-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 p.m., led during January 
by Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., of New York. 

New York Primary Normal-class (Union), at 204 Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 8 p.M., taught by Mrs. 8. W. Clark. 

New York Baptist Sundny-school Teachers’ Association, at Calvary 
Baptist Church, Twenty-third Street, Thursday evening of cach 
month, except July and Angust, 

New York, Normal-class (Prot. Epis.), at Calvary Chureh Sunday- 
school reom, corner of Twenty-first Street and Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 8 P.m., led by the Rey. R. Heber Newton. 

New York Sunday-school Teachers’ Association (Union), at Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on the third Monday evening of cach 
month, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-elass (Union), at the Hanson Place Meth. 
Epis. Church, every Thursday evening, led by J. T. Duryea, D.D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday-sehool Union, at the Manson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Chureh, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union-meeting for the exposition, by eminent teach- 
ers, of the International Lessons, in the hall of the Young Men's 


Christian Association, every Saturday at 4 P.M. 


Philadelphia, Bible Institute (Prot. Epis.), Lectures to February 15, 
1876, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 o'clock, P.M., at St. Luke's 
Church ; Wednesdays and Fridays, at 714 p.m., at Church of the Ad- 
vent; Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 744 p.M., at St. Matthew's Church. 

Philadelphia, Union meeting for teachers and superintendents, every 
Saturday, for the exposition of the International Lessons, at M4 
North Fourth Street. Led, Jan. 1, by the Rey. T. P. Stevenson; Jan.. 
8, by Wm. H. Nicholson, D.D.; Jan. 15, by Isaac 8S. Smith; Jan, 22, 
by Lyman Whiting, D.D., 


St. Lonis, Teachers’ Union-meeting for the exposition of the Interna- 
tional lessons every Saturday in Dr. Post's Church, corner Tenth 
und Locust Streets, Led by the Rey Dr. 8. J. Niccolls. 


ORANGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


ILE local Sunday-school Union held its third public 
meeting in the First Methodist Church, Orange, 
New Jersey, Wednesday evening, December 15. It was 
an unfavorable evening, the weather being very stormy ; 
but there was, nevertheless, a large number of earnest 
workers present. The Hon, George J. Ferry presided ; 
and after the opening exercise, the Rey, J. L. Hurlburt, 
of Plainfield, delivered an address on 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF THE EYE IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, 


ITis subject, he said, was a vast one, and he should 
treat only one department of it—the blackboard. Good 
old Sunday-school workers were inclined to ask, What 
are the uses of a blackboard in the Sunday-school? and 
to depreciate it by calling it an innovation and a new- 
fangled notion. But, for all that, it is an important 
and potent factor in the Sunday-school of to-day. 

First, it demands that the teacher who will use it 
shall be well acquainted with his subject, and shall have 
a clear idea of how he is going to set it forth. This is 
not always the case with oral teaching, for many a person 
in speaking when he is upon one sentence, has not the 
faintest idea of what is to follow. Secondly, ‘it greatly 
facilitates the teacher in getting and holding the atten- 
tion of those whom he desires to instruct. Boys and 
girls rarely give attention to a person when he begins to 
speak ; but let him draw a line upon the blackboard, and, 
in an instant, all eyes will be riveted upon it. Thirdly, 
those addressed have a clearer idea of what the teacher 
is drawing and talking about, as he appeals to two 
senses, and therefore has twice the force of words spoken 
only. Fourthly, the blackboard is a great memorizer. 
That which the eye sees clings longer to the mind than 
that which is spoken. It requires a great deal of drilling 
to fix in the mind the same thing that the eye has taken 
in at one glance. Thus, there is a positive benefit to be 
obtained from the blackboard. 

Bat how to use the blackboard to the greatest effect, 
is quite another thing. He strongly believed that black- 
board exercises should be drawn, or written, in the pre- 
sence of the school. It is more readily understood. And 
he further believed in the draughtsman talking all the 
time he is at work. Talk while you chalk, and chalk 
while you talk, is a good motto. He believed that the 
blackboard is a great advantage in teaching Scripture 
geography, even if the maps are roughly drawn. 
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If five minutes were given to the work each Sunday, in 
twelve Sundays the children would kaow more of the 
Holy Land than they would learn by the ordinary 
maps in twelve years. He illustrated how the work 
should be done on the blackboard, as he did also methods 
of teaching by the same means Bible history, chrono- 
logy, and biography. 

Mr. Hurlburt then took the lesson for the coming 
Sabbath, and gave a practical illustration of how a good 
blackboard review could be made of it. He lettered 
upon the board the names of the persons spoken of in 
the lesson, and suggested a variety of questions proper 
for the teacher to ask the school in reference to them. 
Next he lettered upon the board the command con- 
tained in the lesson, which was alike suggestive of 
numerous questions. And thus he proceeded lettering 
the prophesy, the truths, the love, the service, the fel- 
lowship, etc., spoken of, each of which was inclined 
to prompt inquiries, It was proper, he believed, to point 
out all the texts of the lesson in the same way. 

He spoke next of the different ways in which out- 
lines of lessons may be put upon the board, alluding to 
the alliterative method, and demonstrating how it wa# 
used to great advantage. The acrostic plan was also 
discussed, the speaker advising that it be not too fre- 
quently used, as children were apt to overlook the object 
of it in the effort to discover the acrostic. Moreover, 
with a little practice they come to know what it would 
be before it could be half completed. To avoid the 
latter occurrence, it is well sometimes to write the last 
line first. He commended the contrast method, as well 
as the over-chalking, and Scripture reference plans. The 
symbolic method of teaching with the blackboard he 
spoke of favorably. He said that no good results were 
likely to accrue from an effort to be very elaborate in 
the drawings at the expense of time. This work was 
very apt to become tedious to the children, while rough 
work on the board usually answered as well. Rapidity 
is of far more value than finely executed work; and 
with all the uses of the board in teaching, the great 
object of it should not be lost sight of—that of impressing 
upon the heart of the child that which will save its 
soul, 

The teacher in the Sunday-school has the first chance 
at children, when their hearts are young and impres- 
sionable; and whatever is fairly fastened there in child- 
hood never leaves it. Writing on paper, parchment, 
marble, or even granite, in time fades from sight; 
but the Truth written in the heart of the child stands 
forever and is as eternal as the throne of God. 

The meeting closed with the hymn, “I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” and the benediction, pronounced by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. J. J. Reed. 





NEWARK SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE Newark Sunday-school Teachers’ Association 
held its annual meeting on Monday evening, De- 
cember 21, in the Central Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
W. B. Wilkinson, secretary, read from the minutes of 
meetings held during the year. Mr. Baldwin, the treas- 
urer, gave a favorable statement of the finances of the 
association. Mr. W. F. Sherwin spoke encouragingly 
of the weekly Bible-class meetings,which have been 
held under the auspices of the association. The 
attendance at these meetings has averaged two hun- 
dred teachers. At first they were presided over by a 
different minister every week. Latterly, however, the 
plan has been changed and one minister has acted as 
teacher for a month. 

The Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Newark, said he felt 
that the time had gone by for amusing children in the 
Sabbath-school. He would have the children taught as 
they were years ago, both in day and Sabbath-schools, 
to commit to memory that which was vital for the child 
to know. He would have them drilled every Sunday in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
chapters of St. John, until they could recite at any time 
any portion of it. Then there were good old hymns, 
such as “ Rock of Ages,” “ Come, thou Fount,” and oth- 
ers, which every Sabbath-school child should be able to 
repeat at once. That which is drilled by constant 
repetition into the mind of the child clings to it 
throughout life, and cannot be eradicated. When a boy 
the speaker was made to memorize the whole of the 
Westminster Catechism, ana he could recite backwards 
or forwards, or could begin at any part of it and re- 
cite. It was as clear in his mind to-day as it ever was, 
and would always stay there. Formerly they used to 
depend too much upon this method and leave nothing to 
reason ; now the reverse is the case. All is left to the 
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reason and the mind is not made to develop enough. By 
this process of committing to memory, the mind is won- 
derfally developed, the ability to retain exact phrase- 
ology is largely increased by taxing the mind. 

The Rey. B, F. Bowen made a short address in which 
he strongly advocated the doctrine that if a teacher 
would do his work well he must be educated for it. 
Much of the teaching in the Sabbath-schools of the 
present day put him in mind of an old blunderbuss 
which was in his father’s house when he was a boy, with 
which it was impossible to hit the side of a barn at a 
distance of five or six rods. So it was with the teachers. 
They do a good deal of talking to the children, but don’t 
often hit the mark, or fail to make the children really 
understand the object of the Sunday-school—to win 
souls to Christ. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Wm. F. Sherwin, presi- 
dent; Wm. N. Barringer, vice-president; S. P. Tuers, 
secretary; E. M. Douglass, treasurer. Denominational 
Committee—Peter U. Hoagland, Presbyterian ; Jos. R. 
Mead, Methodist; George A. McLellan, Congregational ; 
George Schieman, Baptist; George Miller, Reformed 
Episcopal ; Lewis Saunier, Episcopal; Gaven Spence, 
Methodist Protestant; Dr. Arthur Ward, Reformed. 





EPISCOPAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVO- 
CATION. 


HE December meeting of the Sunday-school Convo- 
cation of the Diocese of Long Island was held in St. 
James Church, Brooklyn, December 14, and was of much 
interest, the subject under discussion being, “‘ Are sum- 
mer vacations in our Sunday-schools expedient?” The 
opening services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Paddock, who occupied the chair in the absence of 
Bishop Littlejohn in Europe. 

Mr. Wilson, of Christ Church, presented a paper on 
the affirmative side of the question. He argued that 
faithful teachers, who occupied much time during the 
week in studying leaflets and commentaries, in attend- 
ing normal-classes and Sunday-school conventions 
and in visiting their pupils, really required the rest 
which the summer vacation brought. Unfaithful teach- 
ers would absent themselves if the school remained open ; 
and those who required most rest would probably bear 
the entire brunt of the work. The wealthier city Sun- 
day-schools should, at least, be closed during summer, as 
most of their pupils were in the country. As regarded 
mission schools, the question was more doubtful. He 
thought in the case of these schools, two or more should 
join, thus securing during the summer months one ac- 
tive, well-attended school, in place of seve: ! half empty 
ones, 

The subject being thrown open for discussion, Mr. 
Van Bokkelew, in answer to the question, “ Are Sunday- 
school vacations expedient?” said, “ Can it ever be expe. 
dient to stop working for Jesus? If our schools are sus- 
pended in hot weather, we deliberately train our schol- 
ars and teachers to become lazy in June. Christians are 
too much in the habit of suspending church work in sum- 
mer. People have been educated not to go to church in 
summer ; pulpits are ill filled or not filled at all; and in 
cases of sickness and death, it is very difficult to obtain 
clerical assistance. There should be only one word for 
Christians, to work for Christ, in season and out of sea- 
son, in July and August as well as in December. Let 
neither churches nor Sunday-schools be closed at any 
time. The devil takes no vacation in his struggle for 
souls. Let us never relax our efforts to counteract him.” 

A. D, Matthews said that in his fifty years’ experience 

he had never been connected with a Sunday-school that 
was closed at any time on Sunday. As regarded faithful 
teachers, they did no¢ rest from Sunday-school work, 
even if absent from their own schools, but threw them- 
selves into the work for souls in whatever school they 
might be near; even if of a different denominational 
name from their own. The name made no difference ; it 
was all work for Christ, in different divisions of his great 
army. 
The Rev. Mr. Aspinwall supported the view of sum- 
mer vacation, on the ground that teachers and scholars 
came back to the work with more vigor and interest after 
rest. The vacation, however, should be very short, not 
more than a few weeks, Our Lord himself had periods 
of inactivity, in which to prepare for more arduous work 
in the future. The work for Jesus was not given up by 
any means on account of these pauses in work. 

The Rev. Mr. Carter thought that instead of encourag- 
ing teachers, who remained at home, to -discontinue 
work, those who were scattered in country places should 
be earnestly incited to continue work. In his former 
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parish, at a fashionable summer watering-place, he had 
been horrified at the influence professing Christians from 
abroad, many of them Sunday-school teachers, exerted 
upon the inhabitants of the place, in their utter disre- 
gard, for the time being, of all religious observances. 

Mr. Richardson advocated a children’s service in all 
cases where it is impossible to keep the schools open. 
Mr. Washburn, superintendent of St. James Sunday- 
school, said he had yet to make the acquaintance of a 
teacher whose health had broken down in consequence 
of excessive work in the Sunday-school cause; if such an 
one existed, he must of course rest in summer, His 
teachers were not as yet in that condition, and he con- 
sidered the moral welfare of the 90 to 200 scholars, in 
St. James School, who attended throughout the hot 
weather, of as much importance as that of the six to 
seven hundred who were under instructions during the 
winter months. Another said that children were not 
made of ice-cream, and that those who were in the city 
attended as regularly in summer as in winter. 

Other speakers followed, the feeling being, that as re- 
garded mission schools, at any rate they should certainly 
be kept in active operation in summer, at whateger cost 
to teachers. The Rev. Dr. Paddock, in summing up the 
discussion, admirably expressed the feeling of the ma- 
jority of the convocation, by saying that our present 
danger lay not in teachers overworking themselves, but 
in their neglecting their duties, and that more earnest, 
complete, and continuous work for Christ was our best 
hope of retaining for him the little ones, against whose 
spiritual welfare “the world, the flesh, and the devil” 
were so constantly plotting. 





BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 
ELEVENTH MEETING. 
HE eleventh session of the normal-class course under 
Dr. Vincent, at the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, December 16, was 
very largely attended. The theme of consideration 
was Bible Geography. 

Dr. Vincent specifiel a number of reasons for giving 
prominence to the study of Bible geography in the 
Sunday-school. A knowleige of it is essential to an 
understanding of many of the facts and teachings of 
Scripture. The disclosures of Bible lands furnish im- 
portant evidence in confirmation of the Bible. By 
locating the persons and places of the sacred narrative, 
the Scriptures become less mythical, more real to the 
scholars. Dr. Vincent illustrated methods of studying 
Bible geography by describing a class which he formerly 
conducted. The class comprisel young and old. It 
met on Saturday afternoons for a session of an hour and 
a half. Those who passed a satisfactory examination 
at the close of its term were enrolled as “ pilgrims” to 
Holy Lands. They were made imaginary residents in 
different places named in the Scriptures, and it was 
their duty to know all about their new home. They 
were scattered all over the Bible lands, and they became 
surprisingly familiar with the localities about which 
they thus learned. E,ach contributed as he might to the 
common stock of knowledge. For example, when in- 
formation was wanted about Bethlehem, the boy who 
was supposed to live there was called on to report, and 
he was prompt to respond. The geographical names of 
the Bible were furthermore arranged to a kind of chant, 
to aid the scholars in remembering them. Dr. Vincent 
would not press any particular plan on all; but he 
would urge all to have some plan for this work, and to 
pursue it accordingly. 

A vesper service, such as became so popular at Chau- 
tauqua, was the concluding exercise of the evening. It 
was announced that the next week’s session would con- 
clude the series of lessons under Dr. Vincent. Further 
plans would be announced at that time. 


THE NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CLASS. 


HE class for superintendents and teachers of the 
New York Sunday-school Teachers’ Association 

was taught at the chapel of the Fulton Street prayer- 
meeting, during Dscember, by the Rev. Mr. Mudge, of 
Yonkers. His term closed December 21, when he taught 
the lesson for the following Sunday. Mr. Mudge’s plan 
of teaching is unlike either that of the Rev. Dr, Charles 
Robinson, who preceded him, or of the Rev. Dr. Eggles- 
ton, who preceded Dr. Robinson. Drs, Eggleston and 
Robinson encouraged free conversation and the expres- 
sion of views held by members of the class, but Mr. 
Mudge occupied the time in exposition of and comment 
on the lesson text. He is a fluent speaker of marked 
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familiarity with Scripture, and referred with freedom to 
texts illustrating his theme. 

In comment on the review text of the quarter, John 
20: 31, “These things were written,” etc., Mr. Mudge 
said that these words suggested that no book in the Bible 
was s9 difficult to divide as the fourth gospel. The mat- 
ter of the gospel is curious. With the exception of the 
story of the crucifixion, there is scarcely anything in it 
that you can fiod in the other gospels. It has nothing 
about the early life of Jesus. Nor does it speak of his 
temptation, the transfiguration, of the appointment of 
the last supper. It has only seven miracles, and they 
are alluded to merely to show the discourses following 
them. Then there are no parables in John. There was 
a purpose in this treatment of holy things by the dis- 
ciples. 

From four writers, each giving time to the subject in 
which he was specially interested, we could expect a fuller 
account of a thing than one writer could give. John 
writes like John, Luke like Luke, Jeremiah like Jere- 
miah, and David like David. John wrote the things in 
his gospel that we might believe in the divinity of the 
Son of God, and have life through faith in him. There 
was this reason. There was a whole world full of things 
to write about, but he wrote about these things that we 
might have life through Christ. The history of the gos- 
pel is that of progress in belief or in unbelief. It is beau- 
tiful to have the progress of these two things so clearly 
defined. But while the bright side is dwelt upon, the 
condemnation is uttered but once, “ He that believeth 
not shall not see life.” Teachers should take the last 
words of John as their motto, and Jesus as their pattern 
teacher. Mr. Mudge suggested that teachers might bear 
in mind, without using the statement in a sensatiunal 
way, that the characteristics of Jesus as a teacher could 
be recalled by a series of words beginning with “ P,”— 
persuasive, pictorial, personal, patient, persevering. 

The Superintendents’ Class will be taught during Jan- 
uary by Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


The Shepherd Lady. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers.—This new poem, by Jean Ingelow, is a 
lovely idyl in which the heroine, 

“The dear white lady in yon high tower,” 
represents the Church—the bride—to which in the course 
of the verse the Shepherd confides his flock until his 
second coming. Afver yielding the crook to his chosen, 
and withdrawing his goodly face, we learn in Miss Inge- 
low's sweet numbers how the Church waiteth and worketh : 

““On sunny slopes, ah! long the lady 
Feedeth her flock at noon ; 

She leads it down to drink at eve 
Where the small rivulets croon. 

All night her locks are wet with dew, 
Her eyes outwatch the moon. 

‘* Beyond the hills her voice is heard, 
She sings when light doth wane: 

My longing heart is full of love, 
Nor shall my watch be vain. 

My Shepherd Lord, I see him not, 
But he will come again.”’ 


This poem is appropriately illustrated by Arthir 
Hughes, and the texts and pictures combined are fitting 
to give character and title to a book which is fairly one 
of the gems of the season. 

“ At One Again,” the longest and final poem, is pleas- 
ingly illustrated by Sol Etynge. In this poem we have 
the well known sound of Jean Ingelow’s earlier muse 
more effectively reproduced than in much of her later 
writing; and though the title is less attractive than 
“The Shepherd Lady,” it will better please the larger 
numbers of her admirers. 

Besides the artists above named, Mary A. Hallock, J. 
A. Mitchell, G. Perkins, W. L. Shepherd, and F. 0. C, 
Darley aid in the illustration of this book. 

The sixteen poems which are included in the volume— 
none of them heretofore published in any of Miss Inge- 
low’s collected work—and the eighteen illustrations, be- 
sides a picture of Miss Ingelow as frontispiece, with the 
added attraction of fine paper, gilt-edged and red lined 
pages, clear typography, and the daintiest of decorated 
binding, combine to make a tempting gift book for the 
holidays, and an addition to Jean Ingelow’s poems in 
every way satisfactory to her admirers. 


Sermms to the Clergy. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
William F. Gill & Co.—Few persons would care to be so 
outspoken as the writer of this book, yet many will 
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agree substantially with a large portion of her criti- 
cisms. The tone of the book may be provokingly severe, 
and sometimes harsh; it may at times border on the 
irreverent; yet it cannot be denied that it contains 
wholesome truths which it behooves ministers and other 
Christian people to ponder. Mach that she says is 
indeed crude and rash; she at times makes haste to 
generalize on the narrowest possible basis; she speaks 
with assured confidence on themes about which the 
wisest and the most learned of the race have been modest 
and distrustful in the expression of their opinions; yet, 
after all, she says many things for which the public is 
her debtor; she gives many well-deserved home thrusts 
at some of the so-called religious practices of the day. 
The medicine which she administers may be sharp, but 
after all it is medicine, not poison, nor will her book be 
counted uncharitable by those who have the good sense 
to read it in a charitable spirit. Some of the topics 
that will attract general attention are such as these : 
Oar Charities, Religious Beggars, Tea Party Salvation , 
Missionary Musings, etc. (For sale by Claxton, R :msen 
& Haffelfinger). 


Songs of Three Centuries, FElited by John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—The three 
principal English anthologies edited by Americans have 
been, in the order of their issue, Dana’s Household 
Book of Poetry, Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song, 
and Emerson’s Parnassus. Of these Mr. Dana’s excel- 
lent collection, despite occasional revisions, is not suifli- 
ciently full in the poetry of the last fifteen years; while 
Mr. Emerson’s book, deriving its chief interest from the 
author’s reputation, is more a mirror of an eminent 
transcendentalist’s tastes than a serviceable compendium 
for the average reader. Mr. Bryant’s volume, although 
only nominally his, has easily held the foremost place. 
It now has a formidable rival, and in some respects a 
superior, in Mr. Whittier’s selection, which is both in- 
teresting as being the Quaker poet’s, and valuable as a 
volume for handy reference and popular use. Mr. 
Whittier’s catholicity of choice is broader even than one 
would have expected, and few notable omissions are to 
be observed in its pages. None but a poet or a man 
of poetic instincts can edit a selection of any sort, 
and this admirable volume will be prized by Mr. Whit- 
tier’s numberless admirers almost as much as an original 
book of his verses. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


George Washington ; or, Life in America One Hundrea 
Years Ago. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd 
& Mead.—This volume is one of Mr. Abbott’s new series 
of American Pioneers and Patriots. Being a picture 
of American life and manners a hundred years ago, it is 
very seasonable as a centennial book. It is equally ser- 
viceable as a holiday book, the reading of which is well 
fitted to fill a young American’s heart with patriotism. 
We commend it especially as a gift for boys. 

Toward the Mark. By Emma F. R Campbell.- P.i 
ladelphia : Garrigues Brothers.—This book, a sequel to 
Better than Rubies, is written in the same pleasant 
style as its predecessor, and will be found an acceptable 
addition to our literature for the young. We give ita 
welcome place in the girl’s department of our Sunday- 
school library. 


Cherry, the Singer. A story for young and old. By 
Mrs. 8. B. C. Samuels. Boston: Edward A. Samuels,— 
Mrs. Samuel’s story is not exactly a Sunday-school book, 
and less a moral novel for grown folks. But she nar- 
rates the fortunes of two stolen children, and their final 
restoration to their homes, so touchingly that parents 
and children will read the volume with equal interest. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[AU books received will be promptiy noticed under this head. The in- 
terests of our readers will guide us in making further n. tice. | 


<-_—_—__ 

Life of Lord Byron. And othersketehes. By Emilio Castelar. Trans 
lated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. New York; Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co 

The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John Forster. Vol. I. New York 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co 

The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh from sea to sea. 
A thousand miles on horseback. By John P. Newman, D.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lippineott & Co. 

Prayer and its Remarkable Answers: being a statement of facts in 
the light of reason and revelation. By William W. Patton, D.D. 
Chicago: J. 8. Goodman, 

Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860, 61. By Abner 
Doubleday. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Jesus of Nazareth: his life for the young. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D. Illustrated. Boston: James kK. Osgood & Co, For sale by 


Porter & Coates. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


CHANGE 
IN RATES. 


The following subscription rates, payable 
in advance, were established November 15: 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From l1tol4 copies, - - - $2.15 each 
“ 15029 “ —. = oe 
30 copies and upwards, - - - 1.65 “ 


To Pastora and Superintendents, who at 
the time of making their subscription, state 
that they are such, $1.65 each. 


( Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .00. 

This paper published monthly, will be 
sent on receipt of its price, only to subscribers 
of Tar Times, who are pastors or superin- 
tendents, and who when ordering it, state 
that they are such. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAP. 
100 Copies, one month, - - 60 
100 “ one year, - - - 7.20 
Leas than 100 Copies at same rate. 


th 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY, 


100 Copies, three months, - - $ 500 
100 “ one year, - - - 20.00 
Less than 100 Copies at same rate. 


Subscriptions will be received for any 
portion of a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made to a club at club 
rates eal during the month in which it is 
formed 

Subscribers asking to have the direction 
of a paper clianged should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which 
it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both County and State. 

Any person writing to renew either a 
single or club subscription, in connection 
with which his name has not before been 
known to the publisher, will please give the 
name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Tr the date on the yellow label of address 
is not changed within two weeks after the 
renewal of a subscription, notice should be 
sent to this office. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tur 
Times to their friends can have sy tia 
copies sent free from this office any 
addreas. 

In ordering the Weekly Lesson Leaf for 
1876, subscribers will please remember that 
the price is now $7 20 a hundred for one year. 
Subscriptions will be taken for any Pe 
tion of a year, or any fraction of a hundred 
copies at the same rate. 

or a full description of plans for THE 
SuNDAY-scHOOL ‘[rnms, THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY, or the WEEKLY LEsson 
LEAR, see the prospectus on another page, 





Now that the dite of expiration is plainly 
printed on the yel ow address label of each pa- 
per or package of papers, it will be necessary 
for all subseribers tn renew promptly by the 
time thus designated or thew paper will be 
discontinued, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line 
(12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
sertion 25 Cta, 
| a Per line (as above), 30 Cts, 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the ibove rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
8 


10 * 
15 * “ “« 48 “ 
» “ «“ “ 96 “ 


«“ « “ 52 « 


pene y for Advertisementa must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to 


JOHN YP. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The New Yor« Orrice is at the Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Read Room, 304 
Fourth Avenue, Y. M. C. A. Buildi 

K. P. Wauume, t 





THE SUN DAY-SOHOOL TIMES. 


Goon wo rnrnpDs 


FROM OTHER PAPERS, ABOUT 


THESUNDAY-SCHODL TIMES 


—————— — 


The Christian at Work, New York.—Now for a 
ttroug team for Tur iimes. The South Baptist 
(burch, of Newark, has to give up its pa«tor, the 
Rev. George A. Feitz, who goes to join himself to 
the Rev. Henry Clay Trombull in edi ing 1 RE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Times. Mr, Peltz becomes asso- 
ciate editor on New Year's day, and may it be a 
happy new year for him aud ail concerned 
With the enverprise of Proprietor Wanamaker, 
the eilky of Editors Trnmbuli and Peliz, the 
scholar-hip of Expositor Ormiston, the courtesy 
of Manager Wattles, and the streogih of an able 
corps of contrib: utors, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
is worth to each of sts readers abous tifty dollars 
a year, instead of the paltry two dollars which is 
charged for it. 


The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tar 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES comes to us with severa) 
noticeable improvements, typographic liy, and 
in the management of its matter, making it now 
the handsomest, as it has heretofore been, in man 
respects, the best Sabbath-school paper wi 
which we are acquainted 


he Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga,— 
Thin admirable paper has just changed editors, 
and with the change gives — evidence of 
decided improvement. o paper is better 
worth the subscription price shee for it. 


The Christian Standard, Cincinnati.—THE Sun- 
DAY 8CHOOL TIMES has long been the leading Sun- 
day school journal of this country, aud conse- 
qhentiy of the world. By a recent change in the 
editorial department it has been put in charge of 
H. Clay Trumbull, the acknowledged chief in the 
Sunday-school work, and we presume it will now 
be more valuable than ever. 


The National Sunday-School Teacher, Chicago.— 
Under its new management, THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
Trmgs has notably improved. phi- 
cally, itis cleaner and ag Christian-loo ing. . 
| ap ly, et change is — = po throwing 

e matier of the more in epartments, 
and giving more of t the 1 e news in condensed items 
within them. 


The Sunday-School Worker, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware.~ We aiways looked upon this standard 
weekly as one of the best on this continent, now 
we cannot find ne ney enough to express 
oa hearty commendation that it anent assuredly 

eserves. 


The Congregationalist, Boston.—A new creature 
in journalism with the advent of its new editor, 
Henry Clay Trumbull. We now have a fresh) 
bright page, widened columns, and a new ar- 
rangement of the interior generally. In cvieh, 
THE TIMES was always excellent; spirit is 
now rivaled by its form. 


The Pacific San Francisco, Cal—An admirable 
paper, now greatly improved in external appear- 
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The Herald and Torchlight, Detroit—Tue Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES Comes to our table with new 
clothes, well made, and a nice fit. Everybody 
says there is a very marked and noticeabie im- 

vement, This is saying a very good deal for 

HE Times, for it has never been behind any of 
its contemporaries Rey. H. Clay Trumbull takes 
the editorial chair, and if the number before us 
can be taken as a criterion from which to Judes. 
there is to be a decided improvement all around. 


mR om ay “Journal, . _ York.—Mr. 
1mbuil’s power is apparent in the new paper. 
He will make it not only a Sunday-school but a 
home religious paper, abreast of the times in all 
the great religious movements. The lesson-helps 
of THE TIMES are eget fine. 


The Holston Methodist, Knoxviile, Tenn —Mr. 
Trumbull has hada large experience in Sunday- 
school journalism, and is in every way qualified 
for the responsible position to which he has been 
calied. This one thing we take to be a matter for 
special congratulation, that while the Sunday- 
scbool has not among its editors a more ardent 
peed, sensational clap-trap has not a more re- 
entiess 


The Baptist Union, New York.—The paper has 
or cake y 5 a wr demands sunday- 


eral favorite with 
yanewe Tig the poo as ab y of the new editor 
will not jessen its Bh aap 


Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, Ohio.—The readers 
of the paper ma 7 Sommvenuhase themselves that 
under the nee of Mr. Ay Li oe 
not possibly lose anyt n rest and valu 
but shall rather increase in all good qualities 
and graces as necessity demands. 


The Independent, New York.—With this week’s 
issue of THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Timks, Rev. H. Ciay 
Trumbuil assumes the editorship. He needs no 
commendation. Wherever he is known he is 
honored, and all the Sunday-school world knows 
him. 


Protestant. G +, 





», C.—There is 

nothing dull from beginnio m4 No ope who 
makes it his business to do Shosth-sehsoal work 
ought to be or can afford to be without THe 
Times. Nor do we see how anybody can fail to 
be delighted with it, 


The Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa.—THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES appears in a new dress, 
ara yg columns, changed head, and on bet 

per. The new editor makes a fair start,and 

as a ne gi in religious journalism to 

w from in his important work. John Wana- 

maker is the publisher. and all live Sunday-school 
workers are the readers, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


“A SLIGHT Coxp, ” Covens. —_Few s are 
aware of the importance of checking a 
cough or “sLiGHT CoLD” which would 
yield to a mi'd remedy, if neglected often 
attacks the lungs. 
Troches” give sure and almost immediate 
relief. 


TAKE Notice.—To commence the new 
year every Sunday-school, Pastor’s Study, 
Bible-class, and Bible Student should be 
supplied with a good Map of Bible lands. 
See advertisement of James H. V. Smith 


& Co., on this (or opposite) page, and send 
for circulars. 


FF SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A nice and suitable HoLipay Girris an $8 ora 
$5 Box of THe ALLAN Hay Company's unrivalled 
Laundry Soap. With each one sold the Manufac- 
turers present a box of their celebrated WINDsoR 
Company's TOILET Soar. No charge for cart#®e. 


Depot 50 E. 23d Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


10 )DY & NKE Photographs, 15c. 
each ; two for 25e.; 

» for 0eSpostpaid. Address 

y Rane Bang Brooklyn, New York. 


916 “at STREET. pana. 916 
THOMAS M. FREELAND, 
FURRIER. 


We have ready a fine stock of Ladies’ Furs made for 


first-class trade, which we will sell at the lowest 
rates. Alterations and repairs done in the best 
manner. 


SEAL SACQUES. SABLE, BLACK MARTEN, CHIN- 
CHILLA, SEAL, OTTER AND BEAVER SETS. 


TBADIES! 


Desiring a Sewing Machine in the Sewing Society 
under their charge, are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress the undersigned. Liberal arrangements will 
be proposed and satisfaction guaranteed. Special 
terms to clergymen. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOMER BLANCHARD, President. 





(Please mention that you saw this in Tne Scn- 


DAY-SCHOOL TIMES.) 
po, DOMEST is 


4. SEWING 
s) MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Fx- 
chang efor Second-hand 
Mach nes ct every cos- 
er:pten. 


*““DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Potterma made S ni ots. for Catalo: ue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEW: G WAS EINE co. 
Acents Wantep. “G8 NEW LORK. 


Cie JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Priacerpmia. | FOrDiShing Undertaker 
WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 





FURNISHING UNDERTAKERS, 


NO. 1216 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


Hearse, Carriages, ete., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour eons 


the night or day. W. JAMES ATWOOD. 


SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 


e ete 
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FIRE PROOF, 


BURGLAR PROOF, 


DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE C0., 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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merican Photograph 
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PERIODICALS. 


THE 128th VOLUME. 


THE MOST EMINENT 
Authors of the day,such 
as Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Prof. Max Matier. Prof. 
Huxley, Dr. w. B. Car- 

mter, Prof. ‘tyndall, 

. A. Proctor. rancis 
Power Cobbe The Duke 
of Area J.A Froude, 

Mrs. Malloch, Mre. Oli- 
J seeny = Miss Thackeray, 

ean Ingelow. Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, An- 
theny Trollo ° R. DD. 
Blackmore, Matthew Arnol Henry 
Kingsiey, Thomas Carlyle,” w. 
Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson. 
Browning. and many others, are represented 
in the pages of 


LIPTELLS LIVING AGE. 


In 1876 it will furnish to its readers the prodne 
tions of the foremost authors, above named 
and many others, embracing the Serial and 
Short Stories of the 


LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount unapproached by any other period ‘enl 
in the w wid of the most valuable literary and scien 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the lead- 
ing Essayists. Scientists, Critics. Diseov- 


a ai 














itors, representing every depart 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 


~ THE LIVING AGE (in which *EVERY SATCUR.- 
DAY” has been merged), is a weekly magazine giv 
ing more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter 


yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con 


sidering its amount of matter, with freshness, ow ing 


to its weekly issue, and with a Satisfactory 
Completeness attempted by no other publica- 
tion, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 


Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Information. 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Litera 
ture, and from the pens of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 
“Tt reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 


of the civilized world, upon all topics of living in- 


terest.”’—Phuiladelphia Inquirer. 
“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 


all that is important in the lite srature, history, poli- 


ties, and science of the day.”—The Mithouist, New 
York. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — The 
Natiun, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.’ —Tne Advunce, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fonntain of 
entertainment and instruetion.”—Hoen. Rubdert Cc. 
Winthrop. 

“Fairly without a rival.”’"—Qongregationalist, Bos- 
‘on. 

“The best periodical in America,”’—Rev, Dr. 
Cuyler. 

“Indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.”’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a plac: in every American home. 
New York Times. 

Be Now is the time to ’sibseribe, beginning with 
the New Volume and New Year. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 a year, free of postage ; or 
for $10.50 Tne Livine Ace and either one of the 
American $4 Montblies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar, 
or Appleton’s Juurnal, weekly) will be sent for a year, 
hoth port ;_or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE and 
Scribner 8 St. Nicholas. 


Address, LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Prof. Wm. Johnson, leader of the singing at Beth- 
any Sunday-school, Philadelphia, speaks in terms ot 
warm approval of the two pieces of Christmas music 


“LIST! OH, LIST! THE JOY BELLS RING,” 


— 




















AND 
“TIOSANNA SONG,’’ 
the former published in THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 


for December ll, and the latter in December 2th 
number. 

Fither piece of musie will be sent, in sheet form 
to any address, postage paid, for 82.00 per hun- 
dred copies. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut St., oo sannh 


ROWN OF LIF OF LiF 


For "Ser Naaday Satiasle, Schools. 


Ry W. A. Oanex, author of New Silver Sone, Sf which 
over 500,000 have been sold. Nes arly every specimen copy 
examined brings an order for a supply. $3.60 per dozen 
Specimen copy, 35 cts. @@™~ Specimen pages free to all. 


ILVER CAROL 


KI NG of Day-School and Ju- 
venile Singing Books. 
** Just what we have long wanted,’’ is the praise from 


every direction. &5 per dozen. Ask your bookseller for is, 
or send $0 cts. for sample copy. B@"Specimen pages free 


NTHEM CHOI 


The moat popular work extant for open- 
ing and closing choir service, also con- 
vention use. $10.50 per doz. Sample 


copy $1. B@" Specimen pages free. 


W.W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 


January 1, 1876.] 


NEW PUSLICATIONS. 


rou NEED 
q> cFOR YOUR! ary $4 


STUDY, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
BIBLE-CLASS, AND HOME, 


THE NEW AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MAP 


OF THE 


Holy Land and Bible History, 


The size of the Map is four by six feet, printed on 
heavy calendered paper, with substantial canvass 
back, and mounted on Roller and Cornice. 


JAMES H. V. SMITH, 
Publisher & Proprietor. 
Send (three-cent stamp inclosed) for Complete 


Circulars to JAMES H. V. SMITH & CO., Ne. 60 
East Washington St., indianapolis, Ind. 

This Map is highly commended by The Sunday- 

“hoot Times, Sunday-schvol Journal, Sunday-school 
Teacl wer, Herald and Preshyter, Christian Times and 
Witness, and the numerous Advocates, and many 
prominent Sunday-school workers. 


“SPEAKING PIECES.”— 


Any boy or girl wanting to find fresh Poetry, Ora- 
tions, Dialogues, Charades, etc., to speak at exhibi- 
tions, should take the New Engiand Jourantef Edwea- 
cation, Boston, Mass., and have the benefit of Mrs M. 
B. C. Slade’s School Exhibitiou Department. Send 
stamp for copy. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST, 


And the only Unabridged, Eularged, and 
Corrected Edition of 
DR. WM. SMITH’s 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Comprising 





re 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, 


IS THAT EDITED BY 


Prof. HORATIO B. HACKETT & EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. 


“In short, it seems that we haye to thank America 
for the most complete work of the kind in the Eng- 
lish, or, indeed, in any other language.”—London 
Bookseller. 

The grounds of its superiority to the English Edi- 
tion of the same work are these: 

500 more pages and 100 more engravings in the 
American edition than in the original English. 

26 American scholars represented. 

More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. 

An index of Seripture [lustrations, 36 columns, 
in the American Edition only. 


4 VOLS. 3667 PAGES. 596 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price, In cloth, beveled edge s. $26.00 
. In full sheep, - 30.00 
In half moroecs, 35.00 

In half calf, extra, 36.00 

In full calf, 45.00 
HURD & HOUG HTON, New York, 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Muss. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KNIGHT LY SOLDIER, 


BY REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
With portrait and illustrations, l6mo., Cloth, 


$1.25. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SETIOLS Dy the Monday Ciob, 


On the International Lessons for 1876. 


$1.5C. 
LOCKWOOB, BROOKS & CQ., Publishers, 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


merican 109 Fulton St. 
O O K| New York. 


Eixchange. 


Furnish all new and second-hand books, magazines 
and reviews. Want second-hand books and back 
numbers and volumes of periodicals. Books, new 
and old, loaned to all parts of the United States. 
Book Exchange Monthiy, 25 ceuts a year, gives par- 
ticulars, lists of books, ete. 

JOHN B. 





ALDEN, Manager. 
EVANGELICAL. UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


AMERICAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Reduced rates for 1876. Single copies, 
$1.20 per annum. Send forsample. Address the 
publisher, CHARLES B, HOLMES, 608 North Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THs Sun DAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


PERIODICALA, ETC. 








or, HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 7) md 
By Mrs. Gro. PARTRIDGE, With an introduction by PUBLIBHED| 
J. BENNETT TYLER. 2 
EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
Price, 75 cts., sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Publishers, 54 and 566 MADISON STREET, Chicago, Ilinois. 


NAIL 
HEADS: 





40 pp. MONTHLY. 
Mot gal MAGAZINE PUBLISHED, 60 CENTS PER ANNUM IN CLUBS. 


LESSONS BY B. F. JACOBS. 


Fireside ‘Talks by Rev. W. F. Crafts; original hymns on lessons by P. P. Bliss 
or features by able writers. 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
$*.co per annum, or in clubs of 10 or more, only 6o cents. 
Lesson Papers, 65 cents per 100. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 91 Washington St., Chicago. 


PRIMARY DEP’T. MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 
TH E 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


REV. 





‘Terms: 


LESSON 
MONTHLY 








HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Editor. 


Ellinwood’s authorized verbatim reports each week of Mr. Beecher’s 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


All his literary productions, including the characteristic “Star Papers,” will be ,iven. 
SERIAL STORIES BY 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, ID.D., 
(Author of a “ Man without a Country,” etc.) 
HON. ALBION W- TOURGEE, 
Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina, (Author of ‘‘Toinette,” etc.) 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
(Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ete.) 
A Comprehensive Family Religious Newspuper. Terms, 


$3.20 per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.60. 


A gentleman writes: “It occurs to me that there are thousands of people that, if they only 
thought of it, would like to subseribe for the CarisT1a just to show their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Beecher. What can those numerous friends do better and easier to show their 
love and respect for him than by sending the price of the paper? I do believe that the cir- 
culation of the paper can be doubled by people that would be glad to do it if their attention 
were called to the matter. By the way, it occurs to me (I must be the first ‘convert’) that I 
have a friend in the country (whose address I inclose) that would enjoy the p»per. I inclose 
the reqnisite amount.” 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Among our special contributors are Rev. Edward Eggleston, D D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., of New Haven, Prof. Noah Porter, cf Yale College, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Thos 
K. Beecher, Kev. Joseph P, Thompson, Mrs. Mary B. Dodge, Mrs. Amelia Barr, and, in’ 
brief, the leading writers of the country. 

Mrs. Stowe will write exclusively for this paper, as in the past. The several departments 
will embrace the Outlook, or brief comments on current event-, editorials, stories, poetry, 
contributed articles on various subjects, reviews of books, the Household, the Little Folks, 
the Church and the Week, comprising the leading news, both sacred and secular, Questions 
and Answers, U ppermost Topics, Farm and Garden, Scientific and Sanitary, Art, and Finan- 
cial. In addition to this, arrangements have been effected to give greater prominence to the 
Sunpay-ScHooL DEPARTMENT, to meet the needs of teachers and scholars. Music, secular 
and sacred, will continue to form a prominent feature, and we shall print, during the year 
choice composi ions that would, if purchased in sheet form, cost much more than the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 

Asents Wanted. Special Terms. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 
HENRY M. CLEVELAND, HORATIO C. KING, 
Publisher. Ass’t Publisher. 
37 PARK PLACE, New York. 


OUR CATALOGUE BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 


Of over 500 first-class Newspapers and Magazines, | English and American editions, for sale at very low 
mailed for three-cent stamp. See our terms to sub- prices at the Depository of the Pennsylvania Bible 
seribers before ordering for 1876. Address, PENN ociety, Corner of Walnut and Seventh Streets, Phi 


BOOK and PERIODICAL AGENCY, Shoemakertown, Pa. | ladelphia. 
4 
20 N HW 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES — 
FOR HOLIDAYS. 


‘Heavenly Tidings,” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPER,) 
Before ordering for the new year. 
Address, FAIRBANKS a Co., Chicago, it. 


Ks DERGARTEN.—The 


indergarten Messen 
is merged in the New England Journa of 
Kducation, Boston, Mass. Miss E. P. PeaBopy 
edits hereafter a Kindergarten Department in 
The New England. Teachers and parents interested 
way send stamp for specimen copy and full infor 
mation 


25 cents for one year’s subscription to 


SE ND ie THE PENN RECORD, a monthly Journal 
evoted to Literature a its production 


Address, PENN BOOK AND PERIOD: CAL AGENCY, 
Shoemakertown, ig 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 





NEW PUBE ICATIONS. 


HELP! 


All that Sunday-school Teachers and Scholars need 
ean be found in our 


ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE STUDIES 


AND 
LESSON LEAVES 
The Most Economical Periodical for Sunday-school 
Teachers, Bible Classes, and Older Scholars. 


UNSECTARIAN. 
Issued monthly as aids in preparing the lessons of 
the INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 

THE BIBLE STUDIES, by its illustrations, incidents, 
and articles specially prepared. is made particularly 
attractive to the youth who have outgrown the chil 
‘he 





dren's papers. best talent obtainable is em 
ployed and articles are presented from the most 
prominent writers and Sunday-school workers of all 
denominations. One L&sson LEAF accompanies 
each copy. 

THE LESSON LEAVES, which form a part of the 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STUDIES, are superior to any 
thing of the kind yet published. They have eight 
pages and contain besides questions and notes, hew 
songs and at intervals a Concert Exercise, and a 
map or other engraving. Price One Cent each, or 
75 cents per hundred. 

The subscription price of the Studies is $1 per year 
For $1.15 we send the Studies one year and our 
charming Floral Crosses, For $1.40 the Studses and 
the Floral Crosses in oval and gilt mats. 


THE BIBLE STUDIES & SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


On receipt of $18.00 we will send ten copies of the 
BIBLE STUDIES one year, and ten — of Dr 
Smith's celebrated Bible Dictionary. he regular 
price of the Dictionary is $3.00. 

The books will be sent by express from here or 
from Hartford, Conn., at expense of recipients. 

CHEAP CLUB RATES.—witrour PreMiUMs 

» copies STUDIES 1 year, one address, RO cls. ¢ 
0 , 

és “ tn ; 60 
oo” 
Mw) ‘ ‘ ‘ nd) 
Specimen copies sent to 


wh, 


uy address 
«. HH. HOWARD & CO., Pubiishers, 
151 « 153 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


pt ROBINSON'S 
ymn &Tune 2 Books 
NGS FOR THE ‘SANCTUR 


7 ror CHOIRS AND ANT Uy 


iis OM SOR 


at stem. 
pa eer a son 


=~ GHAPEL SONGS, © 


‘Tor tH THE SOCIAL MEETING & F 
0 bage- jerma ac, address the P Mblishary 


ox specie, 
Wh AS BARNES & COMPANY 2 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans, 


HEN DERSON’S 


Sunday-Bchool Library Record, 


NEW AND IMPROVED. 


Dit. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt the 


of price 
Publisher, 


FAIRBANKS & C@., 
54 & 56 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Musical Gifts for Christmas. 


Musical Gifts for New Years. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 
GEMS Of ENGLISH SONG! 


$1.25, by 











75 of the best songs extant, collected in a hund 
some voluine of 252 [music size prs es. With el 
gant gilt binding, $4.09. In cloth, $3.00. In boards 
92.50. Unitor in style. price, and binding, with 
the above splendid book, we have other books of 

*Gems,” Germ cottish 2 d Sact “ad: also of best 
Irish Melodic i the ¢ icest Operatic Songs 

CHRIis TM AS ‘ARO LS. 


~ il 
| by ib 


There were Shepherds. 


} ANTHEM, 
} By Milliard. 75 eents. 
| MERRY CHRISTMAS, Piano Piece. 
By Wilson. 60 cents. 
Rejoice the hearts of the Old Folks with 


Centennial Colketion for Old Folks’ Concerts. 


40 Cents. By E. Tourjee. 
| ‘ ur Sabbath-school by introducin 
SHINING RIVER. 
} 


One of the sweetest of Song Books. 


books of any of the principal 
mail, {ime retail price! «1 
CHAS. H, DITSON 

7if Br’dway, §. Y. 


Order the above 
wusic dealers, or by 


| OLIVER BITSON & C4., 


losing 
losing 


Boston. 


OOOO Ol 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED for our new book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 
And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By a0 EMINENT CHICAGO DIVINE, & NEIGHBOR of MR. 
oopy for years, and an EYE-WItNEss of, and PAR 
TICIPANT in his great revival meetings in ENGLAND 
Eadorsed and approved by eminent Christians. 
Says Peest. FowLer of the NortH WEsTEEN UNI- 
VERSITY :—"* May God grant this book a million readers, 
and many converts lo Christ.” Send for circulars to 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
118 RanpDOLPH S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A USEFUL BOOK 


For every Sunday-School Teacher and Superintendent. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Comprising its An- 
tiquities, Biographies, Geograpby, aud Natural His 
wry, with Illustrations and Maps. Editd ty Wil 
liam Smith, LL.D. Price, 82.50 Mailed vn receipt 
ot pre. Agents Wanted, 


JANSEN, MeCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago, 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 40,000 of the Genuine 

LG ‘FE AND LABORS OF \* 
already sold, demand increasing. Full of thrilling 
interest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more good agents are needed at 
once, Profits are splendid. For particulars address, 


ILUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 725 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


AGENTS WANTED | 
For Dr. March's Great Work. 


NIGHT SCENES. 


In the Bible, Sells everywhere, and always picas:s, 
Tue Christian Herald says—" it 1s fuli of truth, pre 
vlous as gems in a style uf golden p emee and bea ity.” 
Commended by Ministers of all denominations, the 
ress and leading men everywhere. Send for cir- 
culars with full description, Thousands will be 
suid for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Address J. 
t.. MCOURDY & OO,, 26 S, Seventh ot., Phila., Pa. 








$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


WANTED ! 


A MAN OF ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE PREFERRED 


IN EVERY STATE! 


To manage the sale of one or more of my pub- 
lications. 


ONLY A SMALL CAPITAL NECESSARY. 


Iam paying sala ies from $1,200 to 83 000, and 
CApenses per year, Stace age, exporience,aud terri- 
Lay preterred. 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 


Springfield, Mass., or Chicage, U1. 


Ornamental Cards, 5 designs. 10 cts., mixed 

Cards with name, 10 cts., 20 Acquaintance 
Ua ds, 10 cents, postpaid. Send three-cent stamp 
for Agent’s Outfit. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$4 10 $20 Stimsos & Cor Foruand: Mane." 


$7] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
A ee in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 


Address, P. O, Vickery & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. 


A be age Bhan me wanted. Business per- 
) manent. No soliciting required. For furiher 
14) riiculars, address 
» KENNEDY & CO., Richmond, In diana. 


100 AGENTS WANTED for a New Religious 

work popular with all denominations. Posi- 
tuvely the very best chance of the year for first- 
class agents. For Circulars, address M. S. Qoud- 
speoeeu & Co., 14 Barclay su., N.Y. 


AGENTs 3") GRAND NEW BOOK, 
PRESENT CONFLICT, 
of SCIENCE with RELIGION; or, 
MODERN SKEPTICISN MET on its OWN GROUND. 


‘rhe grandest theme and most vital question of the 
day. By the author of “SCIENCK AND THE BIBLE” 
Every man, woman, and chiid wants to read it. It 
gives the Christian » reason for his faith, proves 
the wonderful diswoveries of Science in harmony 
w th God's Word, disproves the Tyndall assertions, 
aud destroys the Darwin theory. It sells beyona 
ail expectation Fist agent sold 33, second 17. third 
25 first weck, First agent 31 second week. Every- 
body buysit Avoid tne sensational trash advertised 
by other publishers, and secure territory for this 
book, that sells because the people need and want 
it. Send for circular and terms to la. ~P. W. 
Z\EGLER & CO., 518 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCMURCH BELLA. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 


Manulacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHUXCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 


#e~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE RELL. FOURDRY 
Retadiished in 1837 
Superior Bells of Co! rand Tin 
mounted with the best Potary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms 
ctories, Court Houses, Pire Alarms 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warrante 1. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 aud 104 Bast Second Bt. ,Cincinnal 







THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OW TO TEACH,.—Whether a Teacher in a 

puqlie or private school, or in the Sunday- 

school, you need the valuable information 

given each week in the New England Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mass.—the largest and best Edu- 
cational Journal in the world. Send stamp for 
specimen. 


INNING WORDS—A Sunday-school Paper 

for the young—grows in favor each year. Pub- 

lished monthly and semi-monthly. Send for a spe- 

cimen before ordering your Sunday-school Paper 
for 1876. ALFRED MARTIEN, 

21 S. Seventh Street, Phila. 


READ EVERY WORD, 


NO CONTINUED OR SENSATIONAL 
STORIES IN 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


8 Large Pages; 48 Columns of Choice Miscellaneous 
Reading Matter every week, together with articles 
from the pens of such well-known writers as 
NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, Jr., 
Miss LOUISE ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE, MARK TWALN, and Mrs. MARY 
J. HOLMES. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send the “ PEOPLE’S LEDGER” to any 
address every week for three months on trial on 
receipt of only fifty cents. 

The “ PEOPLE'S LEDGER” is an old established 
and reliable weekly newspaper. 

We are confident that you will take the LEDGER 
for a year if we can only induce you to give usa 
trial for three months. Address, 


HERMAN K. CURTISS, Publisher, 
12 School St., Boston, Mass. 











Scholars’ 
Quarterly | Q 
And A 
Lesson L 
Paper P 

C 

A 


Strong 
Cover 


Keeps 
And Papers 
Binder B | Nice 

Twenty cents single. Fifteen Dollars per hundred. 

EBEN SHUTE, 
International §. 8, Supply Company, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Vt ea we IBLE 
SERIES Lo: WAL LESSONS 
1876. Fourth Year. 1876. 


BEST SERIES OF LESSON HELPS PUBLISHED. 





1. Suanday-school Journal. Monthly. J. 
H. Vineent, D.D., editor. Particularly adapted to 
the wants of Superintendents, Teachers, and ad- 
vanced Scholars. Single copy, sixty-five cents a 
year, six or over to one address, fifty-five cents 
each, 

2. Lessen Leaf. Four pages a month, for 
Scholars only. 5% cents a year. $5.50 per 100 

3. Lesson Compend,. Indispensable to every 
Teacher. Isa digest of the best thoughts, and ex- 
planations of the best Bible Scholars of all ages, in 
connection with the lessons for the year. Per copy, 
sixty cents. 

4. Berean uestion Book. Contains 
every lesson for the year, with Seripture, Topic, 
Text, Questions, Outlines, ete., ete. Price, 15 
cents, 

5. Pieture Lesson Paper. For Primary 
Classes. Eight pages a month. Is the most elegant 
“Juvenile’ in America, So arranged that it can 
be divided into four pages, one for each Sunday 
in the month. Price, twenty-six cents per an- 
num, 

6. The Leaf Cluster. Quarterly. Leaves, 
each 28-36 inches in size. Illustrated in colors. 
Bold, beautiful type. Printed on good paper. 
Price, per year, $4; per quarter, $1. Will serve a 
class of any size fora year. May be profitably used 
in mission schools, and for general review in al! 
schools. Every infant-class in the country should 
have a copy. 

7. Whedon's Commentary. Vol. Til. 
Old Testament Series, Joshua to LSamuel. By M. 
8. Terry. Price, #2.50. And Vol. III, New Testa- 
ment Series, Acts and Romans, By Dr. Whedon. 
Price, $1.75. 

The volumes on the Old Testament are larger, 
and contain over a third more matter than those 
on the New Testament. 

All subseriptions to either of the periodicals must 
bee oy with March, June, September, or December. 

The Postage is prepaid by the Publishers, as re- 
quired by law. 

Cash must accompany each order, 





Address, 
NELSON .& PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 ELEGANT STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AS SAM. 
PLES, for 25 cents, or 75 cents per dozen. Over 
L00 different views of the Holy hand. 

© HMESmY, Gfom’s Falls, N. ¥, 





___New_runrrcations, 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A new book for Conventions, Singing Classes, and 
Churches, 


“THE CHOICE.” 


3Y JAS. MCGRANAHAN & C. C, CASE. 
THE BEST AND ONLY 


The Teachers’ } = H O I CE! 


The Pupil’ 
Every body’s 
Contains 192 pages, embracing Entirely New Sing- 
ing School Department; Original and Striking 
Exercises and Examples; Stirring Part-Songs and 
Choruses; Beautiful Solos; Rousing Rounds and 
Graceful Glees. 
? EVERYTHING CHOICE. 
AN Wanting in most works of the wo 
The “Choice” contains a large col- 
IMPORTANT lection of standard Church Tunes, 
Jay for use of Choirs and Congrega- 
FEATURE tions, and 
SIXTY PAGES OF ANTHEMS. 


Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen, Single Specimen 
Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH &€ CO., 
« INCINNATI, 0. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK. 


FOR 1876. 


BY THE REV. WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHER AND SCHOLAR. 


PRiCE $18 PER 100 NET. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 





SeTo prevent delay in the receipt of the Ques- 
tion Book, schools will please order as early as pos- 
sible. We would like to have such orders now, and 
deliver the books during January. 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent. 


JUST ISSUED 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


How to Teach the Little Folks 


FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
By Mr. Tyler, Mrs. Alden, Faith Latimer, and 
Mrs. Partridge. 


1smo. Cloth. Price 30 Cents, 


Please address orders to 
JOHN A, BLACK, 
Business Superintendent. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 


Ellinwood’s authorized verbatim reports each week 
Jeecher’s 


sermons i Plymouth Church 


All his literary productions, including the charac- 
teristic “ STAR PAPERs,” will be given. 
SERIAL STORIES BY 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
(Author of a “Man without a Country,” etc.) 
Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, 

Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina. 
(Author of * Toinette,” etc.) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Author of “Unele Tom’s Cabin,” ete.) 

A ccsngechnasins Family Religious Newspaper. 
Terms $3.20 per year, postage prepaid. 


NEW AND UNUSUAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Cash Commissions and Competitive Premiums in 
Cash. 


$2,000 Given Away! 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


HENRY M. CLEVELAARD, Pablisher. 
MORATIO ©. BRING, Ass’? Publisher. 





27 Park Phace, New York. 








[Vol. XVIII, No. 1. 


PERIODICALS. ETC. 


SHRISTIAN AT WORK 
T. De Witt Talmage, Editor, 


Offers Inducements to Agents, Subscribers, and 
Readers Never Befere Presented. 


EDITORIALS 
UVERY WEEK BY DR. TALMAGE. 


SERMONS 
EVERY WEEK BY DR. TALMAGE. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
EXPLAINED EVERY WEEK BY DR. TALMAGE. 


“A GOOD YEAR,” 


A NEW SERIAL by Dr. BAKER, of Boston, who says: 
* Please God, it shall be the best story I have ever writicn. 


Asgonts Wantod 
FOR EVERY TOWN IN 
The United States and Canada, 


to whom such indncements will be offered that they 
are sure to drop everything else and go to work for 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 
TERMS :—$5 per year, in advance. 
B. R. CORWIN, Publishor, 


102 Chambers Street, New York. 














(ITUDIES 


BY SEP. WINNER, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Book No. 1, for Organ and Piano. [Bass. 
Book No. 2, for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Double- 
Book No.3,for Flute,Fife,Piccolo,F lageolet and Clarionet 
2 Either book in board covers, $1; in paper, 75 cts. 
One sample copy each, postpaid, boards, 75 cts.; paper, 


WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST 


For 1876 will contain $24 worth of New Music. 

Largest circulation of any musical journal in the 
United States. Excellent Editorials, Sketches of Travels, 
Original Stories, and the choicest of Music. Pages are 
sheet-music size. $1.10 per year, in advance. Specimen 
copy 10 cents. 


SONGS +: BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Contains new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; a 
beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and Sunday 
School oceasion, adapted to the Popular Praise Meet- 
ings. Single copy, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz, 
B&F Specimen Ti 


W.WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 
CHURCH FURNITURE. ETO 


J. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 








Pulpits- CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk $. S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts. 











JOHN GIBSON—Pliain, Decorative, and Fresco Painting. 

Glass Stainers, Modern and 
J.&G. H. GIBSON, Antique Church Glass, Etc. 
123 and 125 S. Eleventh Street, Phila. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


Church and Sul Part 





~ 





New Weine With 


ED Adjustable 


Style of 


Superinten- 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. =. Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, ETC., 
No. 26 Grove Street, New York, 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are acknowl- 
edged favorites. Bleecker Street and Eighth Ave. 
cars pass within one block of the door, 

43>Send stamp for Catalogue. 


ss EDUCATIONAL. | 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
Ne. 4035 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

This Boarding and Day School is delightfully 
situated in West Philadelphia, and combines advan 
tages of both city and country. For circulars with 
references address the Principal, Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS 





WM. FEWSMITH’S 


SCHOOL. 
Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
1008 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SAMWL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keep- 


ing.” No classes. Separate rooms for Ladies. 
Evening sessions, after September 15th. Send for 





circulars giving full particulars 
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QUOTATIONS. 
THE AKRON NORMAL-CLASS. 


[P. Helen Goodwin, in The Normal-Class. } 


URING the first months of the year 
the session was devoted to normal 
work exclusively; but since the young 
people were losing the lessons of the in- 
international series, it was decided to give 
a portion of the time to our regular lesson. 
Here is one of the latest programmes : 
1. Roll-call (passing of papers)—2 minutes. 
2. Collection of written questions, etc.—1 
minute. 
3. Reading of lesson—2 minutes. 
4, Invocation—1 minute. 
5. Recitation of lesson—15 minutes. 

6. Review of topics and texts—4 minutes. 
7. Assigning of lessons; announcements ; 
missionary collection—5 minutes. 

8. Normal work—25 to 35 minutes. 

The above needs a word of explanation. 
The entire services of the school occupy 
one hour and a half. Fifteen minutes 
are given to opening exercises, in which 
all join. Immediately after the prayer 
the class is permitted to retire, and re- 
main with closed doors during the general 
exercises, until the closing song, unless 
there is something to which the superin- 
tendent desires their attention. Such 
being the case, he rings a bell that com- 
municates with their room. As that bell 
claims prompt obedience, the miscellan- 
eous business, which must not be hurried 
or omitted, is placed in the middle ser- 
vices, as a sort of recess or break between 
the two recitations. 

The assignment of the lesson is made 
with the greatest care, that it may be 
known exactly what is expected of each. 
The Berean lesson is apportioned. One 
tells the story; another gives the facts 
concerning some manner or custom ; 
another the description of town, or build- 
ing, or mountain ; certain ones bring in 
questions, certain others practical lessons 
or truths, The normal work is alike for 
each, excepting when subjects for essays 
are given, and as the advance always be- 
gins where the preceding lesson closes, it 
can be assigned before hand, and does not 
suffer by being abruptly brought to a con- 
clusion, The time is most y econo- 
mized, and the necessity for promptness 
and accuracy never lost sight of. During 
the roll-call, questions and central truths 
are written on slips of paper distributed 
fir that purpose. These are collected by 
the er, read and answered in their 
proper places, When there are subjects 
for general discussion, as faults of super- 
intendents, duties of teachers, etc., the 
various suggestions are noted down by all, 
then read, criticised, and taken home to 
be copied in their blank books. The dis- 
cussions have been very interesting. 





NORMAL-CLASS IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


{From The Inicrior.} 


The Church, let us hope, is beginning 
to realize that the former hap-hazard way 
of providing teachers for Sunday-school 
classes, springs from a very unworthy con- 
ception, and is very damaging to Sunday- 
echool interests. If there is under the sun 
a calling that requires special training as 
well as natural gifts, that calling is teach- 
ing the Bible. And the requirements for 
gifts and training are not less, but more, 
when the minds to be instructed are young 
and impressible. When a teacher is ab- 
sent, for the superintendent to wander 
around among the visitors and lay hands 
at random on a substitute and lead him or 
her to the class, is about as wise and be- 
trays an estimate of the dignity and im- 
portance of teaching such as a session 
would manifest if the preacher being sick, 
they should impress the first good-looking 
stranger into the service and march him 
into the pulpit. And we may add, paren- 
thetically, for a teacher to be absent with- 
out a substitute provided, is about as if 
the minister being called away should 
trust to the elders finding a preacher stray- 
ing around the congregation. 

But teachers will be sick, will be called 
away, and students (without any passive 
voice about it) do stay away. Further- 
more, when the full corps of teachers is on 
hand, many of them have had uo training, 
have made no preparation, have “ taken 
up” the vocation as sometimes a handy 
mechanic “ takes up” a trade, Hence the 
double necessity for normal-classes. The 
Chicago Presbyterian Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation recently discussed the subject. Dr. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Gibson’s address was so full of practical 
and sensible things, we wish all our readers 
could have h it. But the point of it 
we can and do gladly give as a hint to all 
Sunday-schools. It was this—You ought 
to have a normal-class, There are many 
ways of having one; but almost any way 
is better than none. A union class from 
several schools, where practicable, has 
some advantages. It gives a larger num- 
ber, and secures diversity. But it has dis- 
advantages. If your own school can be 
aroused to a sense of the importance of 
such training sufficient to induce them to 
give one evening each week, or one in two 
weeks, to a serious endeavor to learn the 
art of teaching, that will perhaps be better. 
It will not be a public meeting, but a class 
—a small one, perhaps, but an earnest one, 
bent on finding fout how and what to 
teach, 

The most difficult part of the organiza- 
tion will be to find a leader. It requires 
not only a “full man,” but a “ ready 
man,”—a man who is cempetent to lead 
this young theological seminary, and has 
a certain teaching enthusiasm. 

Then as to the method of conducting 
the class, that will vary indefinitely. Two 
guide-boards may give a general direction. 
First, teachers need a wide biblical train- 
ing, of Scripture history, biography, doc- 
trine and spirit. Second, teachers need 
to be advised of the best methods for im- 
parting truth to their scholars. We are 
often more deficient in the how than the 
what, An earnest purpose will, we think, 
discover a good way for attaining both 
these objects, but, at all events, let there 
be an attempt. A Sunday-school, with a 
good normal-class, has provided for its 
perpetuity and increasing usefulness and 
power. 

Ata recent Sunday-school convention 
in Du P county, there was present a 
Seminole Indian superintendent of a school 
of seven hundred. He holds a teacher’s 
meeting every week. If an absentee 
from that meeting should come to teach 
his class next Sunday, he is quietly in- 
formed, said Tala Mar Mico, in broken 
English but unbroken sense. “he can’t 
teach that class, cause he haint got noth- 
ing to teach ’em with.” An appreciation 
of teaching like unto that would soon 
plant a normal-class in every school. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FLORIDA MOSS—FLORIDA MOSS, 

Decorate your Homes and the Church with the 
Beautiful FLORIDA MOSS. Large 50c., $1 and 9%, 
nackages sent, postpaid, by mail. Price, $% per 
yarrel, on board cars or steamer. Cash to accom 
pany orders. (Orange Groves, Farms, City and 
Country Residences, etc., for sale and exchange.) 
Address, C. A. LINCOLN, Real Estate Agent, Jac k- 
sonville, Florida. 

42>Refers to Hon. Marshall Jewell, P. M. G. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly semi-annually in New York: No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

J.B. WATKINS « CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
4a>Collections throughout the West a specialty. 
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European Manufacturers of ‘Rubber 
Goods in the Background. 


absence of ad 
hesion under 
any circum- 
stences in the 
hottest of wea- 
ther. We also 
make Ladies’ 
and Misses’ 
Gossamer | eg 
gins aud Dress 
Shields, Gossa- 
mer Hats and 
Caps for Gen 
tlemen, and 
Gossamer | m 
brellas, the 
only real wa- 
ter-proof Um- 
b.ella made. 


The fame of 
our beautiful 
Gossamer Rub- 
ber Clothing, 
for Ladies’ an 
Gentlemen’s 
storm use, has 
extended to 
Europe. Rub- 
ber manufac- 
turers there 
readily acmit 
their superi- 
ority to any 
ever made by 
them in light 
weight, strength, 
wm perviousness 
to salt or fresh 
water, and total 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, 


N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new Illustrated 
Cireular. To introduce our goods where they are 
not sold at retail we will, on receipt of the follow- 
ing, send by mail: 

1 Gent's Coat, $10.00, 

1 Ladies’ 56-in. Cape, 8.25. : Cap, 

43>-Please state that you saw this notice in 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 





1 Gent's Hat, $2.%, 
: : 195 
THE 


A double barrel bar or front action locks; 
warranted apaninn tok barrels, and a good shooter, 


; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter. for 
Sian Gan boa _D. with privilege to exami 





6, be to. 
be Reg Ld Send stamp for circular to 





bef i bill. 
PUWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


DRY GOODS, ETC. 





PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


White Goods, Hamburg Eagings, 


Flouncings and Insertings, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 


BARGAINS TABLE LINENS, NAPKINS, 


AND TOWELS. 


7° or DRESS GOODS. 
Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 

ee 
29c. GO 
TO THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99¢. STORE, 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
227 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Headquarters for 
Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy Jewelry, 
Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental 
Goods, and Manufacturer of Umbrellas. 
H. DIAON, 21 8S. bighth Stircet, rhila. 











IAMOND JEWELRY, DIAMONDS RESET TO ORDER. 
18-karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BALLY’S, Jeweller, No. 622 MARKET ST. 





RS. M. A. BINDER’S OPENING OF 

Winter Bonnets and Hats, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Faney Goods; also Dressmaking, No. 1101 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. , 





$3. “BEST” Priuting Press. (JUST OUT.) 
Warranted to print Good as $500 
Presses. (With same type.) Send 
Stamp for Specimen. Agents 
Wanted in every town. + &, 
x EVANS, Inventor & Manufacturer 
50 North Ninth Street, Philada. 









Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides. 
New and brilliant effects. Circulars free. 


SPECIAL offer to SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 1 
STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, 


AND SLIDES. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co,-591 —~ruaaway, N. Y. 


Chromos and Frames; Stereoscopes and Views; 
Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, Albums and Photo- 
graphs of Celebrities; Photo-Lantern Slides a spe- 
cialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at the Vienna Exposition. 


TOTEM. 


An amusing and instruct- 
ive game for children 
Finely illustrated. Sent 
postpaid for twenty-tive 
cents. 










WM. R. GOULD, Suo- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 


Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 


______©HURCH ORGANS. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 

















are themost beautiful in 
style and perfect intone ever 
made. The CONCERTO 
.. STOP isthe best ever pla- 
ced in any Organ.It is pro- 
duced byanextre set 
ma of Bee peculiarly 
wal Voiced, the EFFECT 
Poof which is MOST 
CHARMING and 
1 SOU L-STIRRING, 
while its IMIT A- 
TION of the HUMAN 
! VOICE IS SUPERB. 
<4 : NEW 
= ORCHESTRAL, and 
Q VIALESTE OR-« 
. : = GANS, in Unique 
French Cases, combine PURITY of VOICING 
with great volume of tone. “ 
WATERS’ NEW SCALEPIANOS 
have great power and @ fine singing tone, with 
all modern improvements, and arc the BEST 
PIANOS MADE. These Organs and Piano: 
are warranted for six years. PRICES EX+ 
TREMELY LOW for cash or part cash and 
balance in monthly puyments. Pianos and 
Organs to rent until paid for as per contract. 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements to 
the trade. A liberal discount (0 Teachers, Min, 
isters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, elc, Lllustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. 
’ HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 3567 


vee 


481 Broadway, New York. 
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INSURANCE. 


1825 5876. 


. i 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $100,000,00. Assets, $1,572,139.92 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 





Le 
THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., has 
written 23,000 Life Policies. and 390,000 General 
Accident Policies. It has d upwards of Two 
MILLION Two HuNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS in 
benefits to accident policy holders. It sells both 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance, of the Best ort Rw the Best Terms. 
It has cash assets'of $3,600,000, and a surplus in 
policy holders of over $1,300000. Its premiums 
are low, its contract definite, and its security equal 
to any other 


INSURANCE CO. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretar. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Sec’y. 


az Apply to any Agent, or write to the Com- 
pany at Hartford, Connecticut. 








CONFECTIONERY, KHO. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Inumitably FINE Confections, 


CHOCOLATE AND COLOA, 
FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS: 
CHOICE MIXED CONFECTIONERY, 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS, 
S. W. Cor. 12th & Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
FESTIVALS. 


Any Sunday-sehool planning to hold a holiday 
festival will do well to arrange for its supply of 


ICE CREAM, FINE CONFECTIONERY, ETC.. 
— H. M. MORSE, 3936 Locust Street, Philadel- 
yea. 

, A LARGE VARIETY AT FAIR PRICES. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms, 
OF G. BYRON MORSE. 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








More Duruble than Tin. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST. 


FUR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS, 

Can be applied by inexperienced persons. 
Turned out by machinery. A finished roofing 
ready to lay on the building, warranted ten years 
Seid for circular and sample. AGENTS WANTED. 


MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 
106 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in Ore Ply, and Triple Thick "farrea 
Keying Felt, 3 conts per pound. Oxide Roofing 
0 


Paint for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents 
poi gallon, Pitch $3 per barrel. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875, 
Messrs. Morse & MINER: 

Gents: The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135 
i37, and 139 Noble Street, which was covered 
with your Egyptian Roofing. three years ago, are 
in perfect coudition now, Have required nothing 
done Ww them, and are perfecily satisfactory. 

L. G CLEEMAN, Attorney at Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 1876. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor. GEO. A. PELTZ, Associate Editor. JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher. 


_ plans of Tue Suxpay-scnoo. Times for 1876 are broader and more complete than ever. The representative paper of the Sunday-schoo! cause is to keep pace with the 
rapid progress of thought and work in its sphere. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON HELPS. 


Its lesson-helps form a series not to be excelled. They include: : 
1. An Exposition of the Lesson by William Ormiston, D.D., who as a skilled teacher and thorough Bible student shows rare power in adapting the lesson-truths practically 
to all classes of learners. 
2. 


Normal Hints to Primary-class teachers, by ‘‘ Faith Latimer” (Mrs. J. A. Miller, of Louisville, Ky.), herself an experienced primary-class teacher. 

3. A brief Application of the spiritual truths of each lesson, by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, of Boston. 

. Bible Lights on the lesson, or parallel and illustrative pture texts, to show at a glance the bearing of Scripture on Scripture. 

5. Belected Illustrations, to aid the teacher in understanding and applying lesson-truths, 

6. An Eclectic Commentary, or the best thoughts of the ages on the Bible teaching of the lesson. 

7. Suggestive Outlines for the Blackboard, or the class slate, by the Rey. J. B. Atchinson, of Detroit, and others. 

8. Lights from Bible Lands. A series of sketches of travel, and of Oriental illustrations, by well known scholars and travelers, including Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D., 
author of the The Oriental Album, Bible Lands, etc,; also the Rev. W. L. Gage, the well-known Bible geographer, who visi Palestine in 1875 and made 
special examination of localities considered in the lessons for 1876. 

9 Review plans by John B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn., a master-workman in review methods. 


10. Special articles by competent and distinguished writers calculated to aid parents and teachers in the study of the lessons of the year. 


| NORMAL HELPS. 


In the line of helps to Sunday-school workers, aside from mere lesson study, there are promised : 

A series of Normal papers, on methods of work in every department of the Sunday-school (showing what should be done, and why), caloulated to he of service to pastors, 
superintendents, and teachers, and to local normal-classes 

** Words of Workers,” a collection of the best sayin 


gs of the best ~~ Anes workers on classified themes of Sunday-schoo! work. 
A Bible exercise for the Sunday-school concert, as often as once a month. 


Specimen exercises for opening and closing schools, for installing teachers, and for various special occasions, 
Descriptive sketches of specimen Sunday-schools in city and country—church and mission schools. 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 


As a Sunday-school newspaper Tue Trmes is to retain its foremost place, giving in convenient and classified form Sunday-school intelligence from all parts of the world, 
including reports of conventions, institutes, associations, normal-classes, with the most valuable addresses of leading Sunday-schoo! workers. 

Its columns of Home Reading are to be supplied with the choicest original material from the pens of the best writers. As an earnest of the good things to be provided in 
this department it may be mentioned that among those who have contributed to it within the past few weeks are John Hall. D.D., C. H. Toy, D.D., Theodore Cuyler, D.D., M. 
B. Riddle, D.D., Edward Eggleston, D.D., Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D.. W. H. VanDoren. D.D., Peter Stryker, D.D., J. T. Crane, D.D., the Rey. Messrs. Washin 


a 


Gladden, 

B. L. Agnew, Samuel W. Duffield, Lyman Abbott, Asa Bullard, Joseph H. Twichell, G. B. Willcox, and Spencer Kennard, W. C. Prime, LL. D., John 8. Hart. LLD. Ger QO. 

Ho ag KE. Bradley, ——— E. Sangster, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Mary B. Dodge, and Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. These and many such strong writers may be counted on for 1876. 

. ~ _ and miscellaneous selections from American and European journals, under the head of ‘‘ Worth Repeating,” will add to the value of the paper in the Chris- 
tian housebo 


Mnces = be > make its reviews and notices of current literature so thorough and discriminating as to give to the reader an understanding of the character and merits 
of the works considered. 
Indeed, it is intended to make this paper in all departments worthy of its foremost place in the Sunday-school world. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The following subscription rates, payable in advance, were established November 15th : 


From 1 to 14 Copies : $2.15 each, (which includes 15 Cents for prepaid postage. 
From 16 to 29 wo’ 1.90 be “6 &6 F ni as age.) 
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